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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


In times of difficulty, when every sixpence counts, when 
by the reduction in interest and increased taxation the 

saving classes are impoverished in many 
National ways, The National Review wants to help its 
Review ‘ 
Half-a-Crown readers. We are, therefore, reducing the cost 

of the Review from three shillings to half-a- 
crown, and we are confident that we shall, in so doing, 
greatly increase the numbers of those who read these pages, 
besides making matters a little easier for our present 
subscribers. We ask our supporters to back this new 
venture and to help us to make it a success by making 
it known. Half-a-crown was our pre-war price, and half- 
a-crown will be our price in future. 


TuE British Delegates to the Imperial Conference at Ottawa 
started for Canada on July 13 in the Empress of Britain and 
duly arrived, after a voyage broken by some 


~_a mild excitement, on July 18. The delegation 
i is headed by Mr. Stanley Baldwin, and 


consists of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, Lord Hailsham, Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister, Sir 
John Gilmour and Mr. Walter Runciman, with a large 
staff of officials from many departments, instructed 
variously by their chiefs in London. It was not to 
be supposed that the Internationalists, either inside or 
outside the Government, would cease their activities when 
it was decided to send so large a section of the Cabinet to 
Ottawa for this momentous Conference; on the contrary 
the anti-Imperialists and Internationalists have never been 
so active as during the last six months, and their strength 
has been reinforced by foreign commercial interests which 
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fear that trade will be diverted from outside into Imperial 
channels. Those countries, which have hitherto found in 
Great Britain the only free market in the world, have mobilized 
every sort of person and institution inside this country to 
‘“‘warn”’ Great Britain of the dangers of doing trade with 
the subjects of King George instead of with them. A few of 
the manifestations of South American activity have come 
from some very unexpected quarters, others were from 
certain Banking and City interests. Our Bankers and 
City men have in so many previous instances shown 
themselves to be as blind as bats that we must not pay 
too much attention to this. Any Hatry or Krueger can get 
away with them, and their advice on Imperial and National 
affairs has so often been wrong that we need not do more 
than note a few speeches recently made, however well inten- 
tioned the speakers. If the matter is thought out, it will be 
seen that the Internationalists hoped for something very 
much more definite than they got at Lausanne to queer the 
pitch at Ottawa. Then Mr. de Valera was once more put 
forward as a possible interruption of Imperial unity. The 
“Sterling group” school has been working overtime to try 
and prevent the growth of the idea of an Empire currency, 
and we may be sure that these active and clever opponents 
of Empire unity will not cease activity now, to-morrow and 
all the time against any firm Imperial resolve. Against 
them we have the strong, silent wish of the whole of Great 
Britain for closer ties, closer trade, better inter-Imperial 
development. We have Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
definitely set on accomplishment, and provided we can defeat 
the mischief makers at home we can snap our fingers at the 
mischief makers abroad. 


_ THE great meeting at Ottawa is now in session, and, since 
the first parliament ever summoned to St. Stephens, there 

has been no more momentous meeting held 
oo gaa so far as the British people are concerned. 

It was opened on July 21 by Lord Bess- 
borough, the Governor-General of Canada, who read the 
assembled delegates a message from the King, in which His 
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Majesty said, happily, that a new page in history had been 
opened. Lord Bessborough welcomed the visitors to Canada 
in a brief speech, admirably delivered, after which he with- 
drew. Mr. Bennett, the Prime Minister of Canada, was then 
moved into the chair, and, followed by the other delegates, 
said the first words about the business in hand. As was 
natural, these preliminary remarks were of a general nature, 
as though the characters of the speakers and the intentions 
of their Governments were clearly revealed even in the 
telegraphic summaries. These showed that, as was foreseen, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Bruce (Australia) and Mr. Coates (New 
Zealand) are set on making the Conference a success. Mr. 
Baldwin is mildly friendly, Mr. Havenga (South Africa), 
Mr. Kelly (Ireland), and Mr. Atul Chatterjee are definitely 
against doing anything which will strengthen the British 
Empire in any way. Mr. Havenga said this in so many words, 
the other two adversaries were more tactful. The success 
of Ottawa therefore depends upon the driving spirit of Messrs. 
Bennett, Bruce and Coates. They will find keen support in 
the British delegation, where Lord Hailsham and Mr. Chamber- 
lain are in deep sympathy with Empire development, and 
where Mr. Runciman’s admirable common sense has brought 
him to see that inter-Empire trade is the only way of creating 
prosperity in Great Britain. We go to press before any dis- 
cussions are reported, but a glance at the opening speeches 
will set the scene for us clearly enough. Mr. Bennett referred 
to the proposals he had made in 1930 at the last Imperial 
Conference, the obstacles to their adoption then came from 
the policy of free imports in Great Britain. Now, with the 
change in England, there was uniformity of fiscal policy 
throughout the British Empire. If the British peoples, 
“with their vigour, industry and experience, were united, 
they had nothing to fear from the competition of the outside 
world. But they must safeguard their established standards 
of living, and be active to defend the free institutions of the 
Empire when they found themselves menaced by organised 
economic hostility. . . .” Mr. Bennett said that his Govern- 
ment wished to find an outlet for Canadian exports by giving 
entrance into the Canadian market :— 
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“Canada was prepared to make this readjustment, which her own 
manufacturers would support, but she would also propose that the 
United Kingdom should extend the principle of her present tariff 
preference to natural products, for which Canada must have greater 
markets. What the Canadian Government proposed to grant the 
United Kingdom was, first, extension of the free list ; secondly, reten- 
tion of the existing British preferences ; and, thirdly, increased pre- 
ferences in respect of a selected list of articles which Great Britain was 
specially equipped to supply. In exchange, the Canadian Government 
asked, first, for the retention of existing preferences and their effective 
extension to other natural and processed products of which the United 
Kingdom was an importer. It was no time for ephemeral treaties. 
The agreement must be an enduring one.” [Times Report.] 


Mr. Bennett concluded by saying that the question of currency 
would be dealt with during the Conference. 


Mr. Batpwin followed. He spoke sympathetically. The 
first aim of the Conference should be “ to clear the different 
channels of trade among the members of the 
—_ Britain, Empire,” and although he digressed into the 
ustralia, ‘ , ‘ “a ¥ P 
New Zealand internationalism which, however irrelevant, is 
dragged into many unsuitable places, he said, 

on behalf of the British Government that :— 

“The Ottawa Conference should not only maintain the 
existing preferences, but should find ways of increasing them.” 

With Mr. Bruce, the representative of Australia, the 
meeting got back to Imperial thought again. He warmly 
endorsed Mr. Bennett’s remarks, and, dealing with inter- 
nationalism once and for all, he said that :— 

“They could not wait for complete international agree- 
ment, and this Conference, representing the world’s greatest 
group of nations, must aim at the improvement of the present 
position.” 

Mec. Bruce then went on to speak of the importance of the 
question of currency, and he urged the Conference to deal 
with it :— 

“In monetary policy they could take action contributing to the 
restoration of prices, confidence, and stability. The world was not 
suffering from any lack of commodities. The production of wealth 
with the aid of science had attained a point never previously reached, 


and was sufficient to provide a higher standard of living than had 
previously existed. Yet they had millions of unemployed, and the 


th 
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general standard of living had declined. This position was a challenge 
to civilisation.” 
Mr. Coates (New Zealand) followed on the same lines :— 


“Monetary and financial questions were inseparable from their 
economic difficulties, and New Zealand looked with most vital concern 
on the deliberations at Ottawa.” [Times Report.] 


He thanked the British Government for the preferential 
concessions granted. He hoped they would consider the 
feasibility of extending them to such commodities as meat. 
Mr. Moffat, speaking for Southern Rhodesia, the youngest 
self-governing colony, supported Messrs. Bennett’s, Bruce’s 
and Coates’ main theme. The South African, the Indian 
and the Irishman spoke against it, Mr. Havenga going out 
of his way to dot the i’s and cross the t’s of disagreement. 
We hope that the time is past when such people are allowed 
to block the path of progress. If South Africa and Ireland 
do not want to benefit from Empire trade and monetary 
agreements, they must just remain outside them. Indeed, 
it would be childish to start making treaties with Ireland 
when we see how little importance she attaches to her under- 
takings. The case of India is different, and should be dealt 
with by the Imperial Government in the interests of the 
Indian people. India has not and will never have self- 
Government—as we understand the expression. Any Indian 
therefore will only express a sectional interest, and such 
matters as Empire Trade are beyond the scope of such 
people. 


On June 30 the Government announced that the whole of 
the huge 5 per cent. War Loan was to be converted to a rate 
of 34 per cent. A bonus of 1 per cent. was 
offered to those who converted before July 31. 
Those who decide not to convert will be repaid 
on December 1 of this year with the 24 per cent. interest due. 
The bold decision of the Government to convert to such a 
low figure of interest has been justified. At the time of 
writing about half the holders of War Loan have accepted 
the terms, many of the great banks, trust companies and 
insurance companies having at once announced their intention 
of exchanging the old into the new security. In their case 


War Loan 
Conversion 
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all they have to do is to write their assets down to meet the 
new situation. The people who are hard hit are the small 
people who have had the bulk of their slender fortunes in this 
very gilt-edged Government stock and who, too ignorant 
to realize that 5 per cent. could not go on for ever, and that 
the Government was under an obligation to convert as soon 
as possible, found themselves with the threat of greatly 
diminished incomes and, after spending bewildered days 
wondering what they were to do, discovered that any other 
gilt-edged securities that might have suited their prudence 
had soared away to heights which made it difficult to obtain 
more than 3} or 4 per cent. These small War Loan holders 
are the victims of this gigantic operation, the greatest con- 
version scheme ever undertaken, and they are not so much 
the victims of the Government, as the victims of careless 
trustees, slack brokers and bankers and, perhaps, we may be 
allowed to say, victims of their own habit of letting business 
matters slide. All that the Government can be criticized for 
is for having allowed far too large a sum for the expenses of 
conversion and for splashing our money about in com- 
missions which are not usually paid. Solicitors, who are 
as a rule content to share the broker’s commission, have, 
on this occasion only, received the full quarter per cent. of 
commission direct. Questions were very properly asked in the 
House of Commons on this matter, and we wish they could 
have been pressed further, as the sum involved may be over 
5 millions if the conversion is both prompt and complete. 


THE Government by their great conversion scheme are 
making an economy of 23 millions a year. The sum saved in 
interest is actually 30 millions, but as 7 
millions would have been paid in income tax 
with interest at 5 per cent., the net gain to the 
Exchequer is the lower figure. So far, so good. But the fact 
remains that no serious effort has yet been made to cut into 
the enormous figures of our swollen estimates. Beyond a 
flat rate reduction in salaries, in which Cabinet Ministers 
shared, nothing much has been done. The flat rate cut is, no 
doubt, easy and quick to make, but it is the very worst way 


How About 


Economy ? 
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of economising, and everyone knows this. What we want is 
good administration, and this entails economy. Our social 
services make a sea of unnecessary trouble for everyone owing 
to the over-lapping and over-inspecting. If, instead of cutting 
all inspector’s salaries you dismissed one inspector in three 
and raised the salary of the remaining two, you would get 
infinitely better results than at present. If, instead of further 
cutting teachers’ salaries you took them into your confidence 
on the subject of economies, telling them why these had to be 
made, you would get help of an important kind. Our Govern- 
ment-paid teachers are, compared with the clergy and other 
professions, highly paid. This was done in order to attract 
a better type of man and woman into the ranks of the 
elementary school teacher. So far this has not resulted from the 
increased pay, as the social conditions are such that gently 
nurtured people are not ready to face them. They would 
rather have less money elsewhere. Can these deplorable social 
conditions not be improved. The class you might then hope 
for would wish to help the Board of Education to economize, 
instead of standing on “ rights” and so forth. Those who are 
suffering from high direct taxation and through the con- 
version of their 5 per cent. into 34 per cent. have the right 
to ask that the rigid economy forced on them shall be enforced 
on Government and local expenditure. 


THE publications of statistics for the first six months of the 
year 1932, the first year in which we have recovered our 
fiscal freedom, make very gratifying reading 
to those who have always felt sure that, given 
right policy both in trade and currency, our 
country was bound to go ahead. We see by the figures 
that not only have we checked our imports, but we have, 
relatively to other countries, increased our exports. The 
Morning Post on July 18 printed a valuable comparative 
table from which we quote :— 


Britain’s Lead 
in Exports 


January to June, 1932. 


Great Britain wae ..» £187,000,000 
America... wis ...  £168,300,000 
Germany ... is ..-  £149,200,000 


In the corresponding period last year Great Britain was last, 
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and America was first. It is true that all these countries have 
suffered diminution of their export trade, but while American 
trade has fallen off a hundred millions, and Germany eighty- 
two millions, British trade has only lost twelve millions, and this 
means that we are gaining on our two trade rivals at a very 
considerable pace. The calculation is made in sterling at 
par in each case, and this may be used as an argument that 
America has not relatively lost as much as we have shown, 
but this argument does not affect the actual fact as related 
to ourselves, as the £ sterling has not lost value at home. 
What makes these figures very satisfactory is their relation 
to each other, for at no time since the war has our trade 
shown this supremacy over the other great exporting countries, 
and the figures give the very happiest augury for the future 
of our trade now that we have, at last, got a sane fiscal system. 
We now see more clearly than ever why the friends of Germany 
in England were so desperately anxious to help her this year. 
They dreaded the competition of Great Britain. We can 
understand their feelings when they themselves are Germans, 
but why should Englishmen—and Scotchmen—be so eager 
to help our former enemies and present trade rivals? The 
national accounts recently issued show that between April 1, 
when our fiscal system was changed, to July 16 customs 
receipts were £12,346,000 up on the corresponding period 
last year. Prices have not only not risen in this time, they 
have dropped. 


WE wonder how long the world will suffer the appalling 
bunkum which is served up to the long-suffering readers of 
our daily and weekly papers every time one 
of these international gatherings takes place 
at Geneva, Lausanne or Locarno. Each one 
in turn is “‘ epoch making,”’ each one is to “ decide the future 
of mankind,” each one is to “finally settle” this, that or 
the other phase of human affairs. The political ones are 
mischievous, and the financial ones are worse. Each con- 
ference is the occasion of the most prodigious amount of press 
gossip writing and tattle, placards fill the streets, headlines 
shout across newspapers, while the photographers buzz 
around and produce groups suitably posed, generally of 


Conferences 
and Clap-Trap 


tw MD 
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Mr. Ramsay MacDonald with the German delegates “ at 
breakfast,” or ‘‘ at tea,” or “ taking a stroll.” Lausanne 
was the signal for an orgy of this kind, and it went on steadily 
for three weeks in a crescendo of excited propaganda. For 
days “the future of humanity trembled in the balance,” 
and though “failure was unthinkable,” our special corre- 
spondents feared that the “last die was cast,” etc., etc., 
while Mr. MacDonald must have eaten at least eight meals 
a day, so often was he photographed at table with Herr von 
Papen. His energies—lauded to the skies by the English 
correspondents—were ‘“‘ prodigious,” his work “ unceasing,” 
his advocacy “‘ powerful”? and at the end “crowned with 
success.” After the biggest press boom of the century, a 
press boom that must have turned Mr. Lloyd George green 
with. envy, the result of these marvellous, heroic, unexampled 
and epoch-making efforts were given to the world. They 
were found to be, as we ventured to predict last month, an 
acceptance of the policy of the German Jews of London and 
of New York, namely that the German treaty debts—the 
money owing to the British tax-payers—should be almost 
entirely remitted, and the commercial debts, the money owed 
to the international finance houses of America and England, 
should be paid. In other words, while Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Monsieur Herriot and Herr von Papen were 
breakfasting and letting off steam in other ways, Herr 
Schweinstein, Monsieur de Spitzer, Sir Ernest Schmidt and 
Mr. Kuhn Karn were reminding each other that this was a 
family affair. 


It suited Herr von Papen to let the German firms of London 
and New York do his work at Lausanne, and they have done 
it very well, for Germany is now released from 
all payments except one of 150 millions, which 
is not to be expected of her till the Bank for International 
Settlements says she is able to pay. Our readers should 
study the relevant passages in this document for themselves. 


They are as follows :— 
ARTICLE 1. 
The German Government shall deliver to the Bank for Internationa 
Settlements German Government Five per Cent. Redeemable Bonds 
to the amount of 3,000,000,000 Reichsmarks gold. 


VOL. XCIX l 


The Agreement 
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These are to be held by the Bank for International 
Settlements acting as Trustees. 

The bonds shall not be negotiated by the Bank for International 

Settlements before the expiry of three years from the signature of 

the present agreement. Fifteen years after the date of the said 


signature bonds which the Bank for International Settlements has 
not been able to negotiate shall be cancelled. 


This means that if the Germans do not choose to pay—as 
they probably will not—the bonds will be worthless. In any 
case the Bank for International Settlements is not to make 
the bonds into money for three years, when 

the Bank for International Settlements shall negotiate the bonds 


by means of public issues on the market as and when possible, in 
such amounts as it thinks fit. 


If this moment ever arrives, no doubt London and New 
York will perform a nice little financial operation which will 
procure the money for Germany and. a good profit to the 
finance houses. One very alarming clause in the agreement 
is that the Bank for International Settlements “ shall have 
the power to settle all questions as to the currency... 
charges . . . costs.” Further, the Bank for International 
Settlements “‘ shall take the advice of the President of the 
Reichsbank ”’ in “‘ questions relating to the issue of bonds.” 
(Our italics.) Further articles abrogate previous settlements 
and release the Germans from keeping former promises. 
The German Government is to have returned to it “ the 
certificate of the German Railway Company,” and the 
coupons are to be returned to the German Railway Company 
itself. Article 7 we give in its full beauty, for this is the core 
of the whole affair :— 
The signatory Governments declare that nothing in the present 
agreement diminishes, varies, or shall be deemed to diminish or 
vary the right of the bondholders of the German External Loan, 


1924, or the German Government International Five-and-a-Half 
per Cent. Loan of 1930. 


If our readers have had the patience to follow us as far as 
this, they will see what the great ‘ triumph ”’ is that caused 
crowds to cheer Mr. MacDonald on his return to England 
after his “‘ epoch-making ” adventure, 


al 
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In all this there is no word of our debt to America. The 
U.S.A. was no party to the Lausanne agreement. Congress 
has asserted plainly that she expects us to 
pay, and the financial situation, after Lausanne, 
is as follows, counting heads in Great Britain 
and the other countries; and not taking into account either 
the American debt or the new small agreed German debt :— 


Where England 
Stands 


Total Debt Debt per head 

in Millions. of population. 
Great Britain ... £6,600 at £150 
Germany sibs 500 wa 8 
France oe 2,300 joie 56 
U.S.A. ~s 3,200 sin 27 


This means that Germany, with a taxation of only £8 per 
head of population, can commercially outdistance Great 
Britain, America and France, especially Great Britain, who 
is staggering under a load of £150 per head of population. 
And this calculation leaves out our American debt, which, 
added to the colossal sum of £6,600 million, puts our liabilities 
at an astronomical figure. The results of Lausanne have 
not surprised us; we expected nothing better from Mr. 
MacDonald, although we hoped for more from Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. What has surprised us is the enthusiastic 
greeting the Premier received from the crowd on his return. 
They do not realize the load he has permanently placed on 
their backs. It only shows how powerful the Press is. There 
was hardly any criticism of the settlement, except in the House 
of Commons, where both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George 
attacked it, but they carry little weight on such national 
matters, having too often made these sort of agreements 
themselves when they were in office. The public has not 
forgotten either that, if Mr. Churchill’s published reminiscences 
are—on this matter—to be believed, on the evening of 
Armistice Day, 1918, he and Mr. Lloyd George discussed 
how to put Germany on her feet. Not England, you observe— 
Germany! One may truthfully say that they and their like 
have carried out this programme. 


Ir the result of all these Continental negotiations were not 
generally so appalling to our country, one would be tempted 
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to be amused by the absurdity of the whole affair all 

breathless excitement, wild rushing about, and_ the 

ob results, when not mischievous, entirely nil, 

wise = A reminiscence of our childhood’s literature 
comes to mind :— 


“Alice never could quite make out. . . how it was that they 
began . . . the Queen went so fast that it was all she could do to keep 
up with her; and still the Queen kept on crying ‘ Faster ! ’ 

“The most curious part of the thing was that the trees and the 
other things round them never changed their places at all; however 
fast they went they never seemed to pass anything. 

*“* Now ! Now! ’ cried the Queen, ‘ Faster! Faster ! ’ and they went 
so fast that at last they seemed to skim through the air, hardly touching 
the ground with their feet, till suddenly, just as Alice was getting quite 
exhausted they stopped, and she found herself sitting on the ground 
breathless and giddy. 

* Alice looked round her in great surprise. ‘Why, I do believe 
we've been under this tree all the time ! Everything is just as it was!’ 

“* Of course it is,’ said the Queen. ‘ Well, in our country,’ said 
Alice, still panting a little, ‘ you’d generally get to somewhere else— 
if you ran very fast for a long time.’ 

“* Here,’ said the Queen, ‘it takes all the running you can do to 


999 


keep in the same place’. 


Alice was, in fact, lucky. We have found that each of our 
tremendous conference efforts has left us farther behind 
than where we started and in a worse position than we were 
before. That 14 years of these international meetings 
should have left us with a debt per head of population 19 times 
that of Germany would be unthinkable if it were not a fact. 
We have suffered the whole time from a disease which appears 
to have stricken our public men—the disease of surrender. 
This is an illness that is not mortal to them but only to their 
country. 


Tue Morning Post summed up the whole gist of this, our latest 
kow-towing to internationalism, in a poster with one word, 
which we borrow, with hearty thanks to the 
originator. For this particular conference was 
called in order to please Mr. Hoover, and to show that Europe 
is under the same monetary influence as New York. Not 
that Mr. Hoover has said he will remit debts; he would not 
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be re-elected as President of the United States if he said 
anything in the least like that. The use of Lausanne to him 
is manifest, it enables him to pose in America as the arbitrary 
and relentless creditor; its use to Germany is also evident, 
every conference has been a stage in debt remission. This 
conference, thanks to the power of the German Jews in 
America and elsewhere, has resulted in an almost “ clean 
slate,” to quote Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s unlucky phrase. 
For those who were dismayed at his attitude perceived that 
a slate has two sides, and while the German side might be 
wiped out by pressure from our Government, the American 
side remained. The so-called ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement ’— 
an inexpressibly comic name when you think who the repre- 
sentatives of England and Germany were—which was not 
to be binding, apparently, on anybody (gentlemen again !) 
mentioned the fact that this let-off of Germany might have 
to be reconsidered if—well—if the U.S.A. would not come 
and be the same sort of gentleman as Herr von Papen and 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. This gentlemanly affair was again 
supported by a friendly pact between England and France, 
only made public here under pressure. The wording of this 
last is so vague that it is difficult to know whether it means 
anything. That there should be any friendly gesture made 
by the British Government to our former Allies, the French, 
is to the good, and Sir John Simon is to be congratulated on 
having made any movement in this direction. The future of 
Europe depends on our working with the French. If we do 
not remain on good terms with her, if we do not realize that 
the French Army is the first line of the defence of Civilization, 
we shall eventually be back to 1914, and even less prepared 
than we were then to resist German aggression. Monsieur 
Herriot realized his duty to his country when he got to 
Lausanne. His own party have largely turned against him 
on this account, and his position—never a strong one—is 
precarious. Any moral support that we can give France in 
her tremendous difficulties will help her strength. It is largely 
because we have left her single-handed to face the menace of 
Germany that she has the internal troubles that at present 
afflict her. 
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Nort content with picking a quarrel with the British Empire, 
Mr. de Valera has also got a row on with the Governor-General 
of the Irish Free State, Mr. James McNeill, 
who has written to ask for an apology for 
discourtesy. We have never been able to understand what 
exactly was the position of this official. He does not appear, 
as do other Governors, to represent the King, to whom 
the Irish Oath of Allegiance is taken. Although his appoint- 
ment had the sanction of the Sovereign, his resignation, if 
it is given, is, apparently, not to be given to the King, but 
to Mr. de Valera, the President of the Free State, who will 
no doubt appoint a successor without any reference to King 
George. The occasion of the quarrel is the personal dis- 
courtesy with which Mr. McNeill has been treated by the 
de Valera Government, both on the occasion of a party at 
the French Legation on April 26, and in regard to arrangements 
at the Eucharistic Congress in June, where Mr. McNeill was 
pointedly excluded from official entertainments. He is a 
Roman Catholic, and therefore the exclusion was personal 
and not religious. The chief interest of the correspondence 
between Mr. McNeill and Mr. de Valera, which was published 
on July 10, lies in statements which show how certain con- 
stitutional evolutions are regarded by Mr. McNeill. For 
instance, on July 7 he wrote to Mr. de Valera: ‘“ I know you 
can have me removed. ... You will, I am sure, have no 
difficulty in finding a Governor-General who will accept the 
post. ...’’ These phrases show clearly that there is no 
question of the Governor-General representing anyone but 
the Free State Government; indeed, King George’s 
name is not mentioned in the whole course of this long 
correspondence. Mr. de Valera’s answer to a request for 
a personal apology was to forbid the publication of the 
correspondence. Mr. McNeill paid no attention to this order, 
and gave the papers to the Press on July 9, publication being 
withheld in Dublin for some hours owing to this veto, which 
was afterwards removed. The difference appears to be 
personal, no question of principle affecting Great Britain 
or the rest of the Empire being involved. It is, however, of 
interest to us as showing how completely the painter was 
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cut in 1921. The advent of Mr. de Valera to office in Ireland 
has merely exposed the situation in its true light, and has not 
really altered it. Those people (other than the Socialists, 
pro-Irish for the same reason that they are pro-German) 
who are anxious that we should admit Foreign Arbitration 
as between us and the Irish Free State on the matter of Irish 
default, and who think that Mr. de Valera and the Irish gunmen 
can be placated by a limp attitude on the part of the British 
Government, should read the McNeill correspondence. This, 
having nothing to do with anything English, reveals the 
situation of politics and persons in Southern Ireland. They 
will be still further exposed during the coming months. 
Weapons and ammunition are being run into Ireland, drilling 
is going on in many places, and it is said that not only are 
the present holders of office in Dublin armed, but their political 
opponents also. Our chief concern should be Ulster, for 
Ulster will bear the brunt of whatever blows are given as the 
result of our disastrous surrender to crime in 1921. People 
living on the Ulster border are in much the same state of 
nervous tension that they were in the early months of 1914, 
when the forces now in control in Southern Ireland were 
active, although infinitely less dangerous than they are at 
present owing to the presence in those days of an English 
garrison. 


PARLIAMENT rose on July 13 after a memorable session. 
One of the last acts it performed was the imposition of 20 per 
cent. duties on agricultural and other produce 
from the Irish Free State. This was done in 
order to mitigate to the British people the loss of the interest 
of the Land annuities on which Ireland has defaulted. The 
sum already due is 1 million and a half. The total shortage 
on the year will therefore be 3 millions, and, as Mr. de Valera 
has announced a general default of Irish financial obligations 
to England, the British exchequer will presently be some 
5 millions down. The Cosgrave party in the Irish Parliament 
have shown considerable courage in warning their countrymen 
of the effects of the de Valera policy. Courage, because in 
Ireland murder is a frequent outcome of political disagreement. 
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However, in spite of the warnings of the Opposition the Irish 
Parliament has rejected the modifications to the Oath and 
Treaty Bill, proposed by the Senate, and the Bill, abolishing 
the Oath and in other ways seriously modifying the 1921 
Treaty, will therefore become Irish law in 18 months time. 
In the meantime Ireland is full of the sound of Mr. de Valera’s 
hysterical speeches against England, which country he pro- 
poses to ruin by countervailing duties, forgetting that English 
purchasers are vital to Ireland and Irish purchasers are not 
very important to England, although some trades here will be 
affected. The advantage to Australian and New Zealand 
producers of the new Tariff against Ireland was at once 
manifest. Prices are not likely to be seriously affected, as 
there is a world glut of agricultural and dairy produce. It 
is characteristic of the de Valera mentality that a delegation 
of Irish Free State Ministers have sailed for Ottawa, although 
who they expect to do business with there it would be hard 
to say. They produce little that India or South Africa wants, 
and the other countries of the Empire are not likely to be 
admirers of their insolence to the head of the Empire, His 
Majesty King George. Public opinion was rather disturbed 
by a flying visit paid to London by Mr. de Valera on July 15 
after pourparlers between Mr. Lansbury, Mr. Norton (leader 
of the Labour Party in Ireland), and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
However, the Prime Minister appears to have remained 
unmoved by Mr. de Valera’s stories of Oliver Cromwell, and 
after three hours’ conversation, at which the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Sankey), was present, the Irish republican retired to 
Dublin and Mr. MacDonald went to Lossiemouth. 


For some weeks it has been evident that events were moving 
towards constitutional changes in Germany. The Germans 
had never, before the war, used democratic 
methods of Government, and since the war 
their inexperience and lack of enthusiasm for 
Parliamentary Government has been manifest. The appoint- 
ment of Herr von Papen as Chancellor, in place of Doctor 
Briining, the man who had organised the victory of President 
von Hindenburg at the polls, showed which way the wind was 
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blowing. The rescinding of the decree abolishing the Nazi 
Army followed. This was probably very generally approved 
in Germany, as it enables Germans to drill and to arm men 
without openly infringing the Treaty of Versailles. How 
much of the criticism of the Lausanne agreement was camou- 
flaged for the benefit of English gulls it is very difficult to say. 
There is no people the English understand so little as the 
Germans. The English simply cannot grasp the idea of such 
political docility as exists in Germany, and in our babel of 
criticism of our own country and of each other we mislead the 
Germans equally, for they cannot imagine freedom of speech 
on national affairs. It seems likely that Herr von Papen and 
his Cabinet laid their plans early and they acted with great 
promptitude when once the Lausanne Conference had given 
them most of what they required internationally. Friction 
between the Reich Government and the Prussian Government 
was from the first inevitable, the Premier of Prussia, Herr Otto 
Braun is a Socialist and it was certain that he would be a thorn 
in the side of the Junkers who hold the supreme power in the 
Central Government. There were frequent disorders during 
July and some street fighting, with loss of life, in Berlin, 
where Nazis clashed with Communists. How much this 
disorder was fomented by Herr von Papen and his officials it is 
impossible to say, but it seems likely that they looked com- 
placently on events that played into their hands. Marshal 
von Hindenburg and Herr von Papen conferred together 
immediately after the return of the latter from Switzerland 
and during this meeting the plan of action was decided. It 
was as follows. On July 20 the Chancellor of the Reich, 
Herr von Papen, sent for the Acting Prime Minister of Prussia, 
Herr Severing, and for Herr Klepper, the Minister of Prussian 
Justice. To these Ministers he announced that he was 
dismissing them and, in virtue of the powers conferred upon 
him by Marshal von Hindenburg, was assuming the Dictator- 
ship of Prussia personally. The reason given for this was that 
the existing Government had failed to maintain law. Herr 
Severing protested warmly and refused to hand over. 


LaTE that same evening Herr Bracht, to whom von Papen has 
delegated certain powers, called on Herr Severing and told 
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him that if he did not go force would be used, and under this 
pressure the acting Prime Minister retired, all the other Prussian 
Minas Ministers being relieved of their offices and 
Ws a set of different Ministers being appointed. 

The next day saw a “Pride’s Purge” all 
through Prussia and a number of Socialists were removed from 
Government and Police posts. 'Two decrees have been issued 
announcing Herr von Papen’s powers and declaring a state of 
emergency in Berlin and Brandenburg. This last decree 
prescribes the death penalty for treason, incendiarism, 
sabotage, leadership in riots and the misuse of firearms or 
explosives. There was some talk of a general strike after this 
violent action on the part of Germany’s central authorities, 
but the Socialist leaders have decided to concentrate on the 
General Election, which is to be held on July 31. They feel 
that no excuse of any kind must be given to Herr von Papen 
to enable him to cancel the election. Bavaria views this 
dismissal of Prussian Ministers very seriously. The Bavarian 
Cabinet at once sent a protest to President von Hindenburg 
and Herr von Papen, and they are said to watch the situation 
with the greatest anxiety. To England the change of Govern- 
ment in Prussia and the threat of a general Dictatorship all 
over Germany makes no difference at all. Whatever Govern- 
ment is in power there is equally a threat to the peace of 
Europe. There is, from the point of view of foreign politics 
and war, only one sort of Government, only one sort of Ger- 
man, and whether it is nominally Republican or wholly 
von Papen we have always to be on the watch. The watch 
on the Rhine should never be relaxed by those on the western 
side of that mighty river. It is well for civilization that the 
French realize this. 


On July 20 Signor Mussolini announced that he had recon- 
stituted his Government. Five Ministers have resigned, the 
one best known out of Italy being Signor 
Grandi, while Under Secretaries have fallen 
before the Duce’s blast like leaves in autumn. 
The reason for this drastic revision of personnel is that Italians 
have been getting rather restive over the effects of the Govern- 
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ment’s external policy, and the Fascist party have supplied the 
motive power for this sudden action. Fascist politicians have 
been demanding various things which have not been accom- 
plished. They are getting restive at the number of inter- 
national Conferences which, according to them, “ foster dis- 
illusions.”” They want to see help given to the Danubian 
states, their neighbours, they want to see the War debts 
cancelled. Signor Grandi, as Foreign Minister, has come in 
for some unpopularity on these questions. He has been 
associated with this era of Conferences-cum-deadlocks. 
Fascists criticize him for his conciliatory views and think that 
Italy should have a more forward foreign policy. He has 
been friendly on the whole to England and yet it is English 
League policy that is largely responsible for his fall, the 
Lausanne affair having dealt the final blow. Italians, who 
are deeply conscious of their strength and perhaps over- 
conscious of their national aims, do not take kindly to this 
perpetual see-saw and getting nowhere in particular of the 
Genevan internationalists. The Fascist party threatens to 
raise the whole question of Italy’s relations to this League 
of Nations in the autumn at their October session, when they 
propose to overhaul the policy of the Government. On 
July 22 it was announced that Signor Grandi would be 
appointed Ambassador to the Court of St. James. He 
will be welcome in this country where he is already known 
and liked. 


THE Disarmament Conference, which has been sitting for 
months at Geneva, was brought up with a round turn on July 
22, by the German delegate who, speaking on the 
proposed omnibus resolution, declared that 
Germany would accept nothing but equality. 
Herr Nadolny read a declaration to this effect, which ended 
by saying that the German Government “ must point out, 
however, that it could not undertake to continue its collabora- 
tion if a satisfactory solution on this decisive point was not 
reached by the time the Conference resumed its work.” This 
is evidence that Germany, having got her way in the remission 
of her Treaty debts, now means to attack the other clause 
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of the Versailles Treaty. She has not yet begun to demand 
the return of her Colonies and the re-building of her Navy 
by the British taxpayer, but we may be sure that these will 
come, and why not, when our public men are so blind to the 
dangers this country is running and so indifferent to our 
future security ? Germany has been so successful with her 
bluff that she thinks she can go any length in the direction 
of squeezing us. She is using very skilful propaganda at this 
moment. The various diplomatic representatives of foreign 
countries in Berlin are being told that civil war is imminent, 
that a tide of Bolshevism is rushing over Germany, that the 
whole Reich may founder in the next few months. We know 
what our political pundits are capable of swallowing, and it 
is not impossible that they may be taking all this down. 
Under the influence of our Pacifist Societies, of which the 
League of Nations Union is the largest, an enormous amount 
of German propaganda is poured into the country, and while 
Socialists are told that if we don’t give way to Germany, she 
will revert to being an Empire, Conservatives are told that 
if we oppose her Government central Europe will become 
Communist, will join Russia, and what not. One has only 
to read the press to see how the work is carried on. The 
Socialist and Liberal papers take the former line, the Inter- 
nationalist minded Conservative organs the latter. For the 
Germans, from Herr Hitler to the last Socialist in Berlin, 
are working in one direction in foreign affairs, however much 
they may fight at home, and the stuff they send to England 
has, in England, only one tendency, and that is to induce us 
to release Germany from all the consequences of her crime 
in 1914. If we will state that the Germans did not invade 
Belgium or France, and that the populations of these countries 
were very much to blame for ever having said they were there, 
then Germany will be graciously pleased to play the Geneva 
game, which was evidently invented for her benefit. Now, 
of course, the answer to this, as to any other similar threats, 
is to tell the Germans that they can do as they please, to 
stop playing at snapdragon in Switzerland, and to make our 
own arrangements quite independently of Germany and to 

mit ourselves. The day that Herr Nadolny made his 
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demonstration at Geneva there was another “scene” in 
another room in the same building, where the inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union was sitting, and where the French and Italian 
delegates had a row which led to physical violence. We need 
not say, for of course our readers know it, how much this 
artificial forcing of people together is leading to bitterness 
between nations. 


THE Lytton Commission, sent by the League of Nations to 
report on the situation in the Far East, has been recently in 

session in Tokyo. While there, the weight of 
we the Commission has been thrown into the 

scales against what the Japanese regard as 
important to their future security, namely, the independence 
of Manchuria. Japan regards the recent setting up of a 
regime in that country—known as the Manchukuo Govern- 
ment, equally free from the red influences of Nankin and Mos- 
cow—as vital to the Japanese people, and Count Uchido, the 
Foreign Minister, has been quite unmoved by the pleas of the 
Internationalist Commission, which proposed that Manchuria 
should remain a Chinese province and that the League of 
Nations should have some means of supervision to ensure that 
China should, in future, keep her pledges. After watching 
the League performances in Liberia, the Japanese, no doubt, 
thought it would be better to keep the supervision of the new 
Manchukuo state in their own hands. Manchurian inde- 
pendence is recognized by Japan, and the door has been 
closed, says the Times correspondent at Tokyo, on the settle- 
ment proposed by the Lytton Commission. The Japanese 
Government and people are prepared to take the conse- 
quences of resisting the advice of Lord Lytton and his col- 
leagues whatever these consequences may be. This resolution 
will no doubt be strengthened by the news from Hong Kong 
of the serious fighting which is going on between the Cantonese 
Army and the banditry. These Communist bandit troops 
are formidable, for they are well supplied with arms and 
ammunition ; they also have aeroplanes. Japan is holding 
the fort against disorder in the East, and her position is one 
which should bring her the sypmathy of all those who do not 
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desire to see another large section of the globe fall into chaos, 
however fashionable chaos may be at Chatham House. It is 
curious how the English intelligentsia have turned their backs 
on the lessons of history. We were all brought up to admire 
the men of early ages who, like King Arthur, felled the trees 
and slew the beasts; or, like the Romans, carried the arts of 
government into barbaric countries; or, later, like King 
Alfred, and Henry the Fowler, brought order to distracted 
and chaotic countries. Nowadays the boot appears to be on 
the other leg. Chaos and crime are the intellectual fashion, 
and those ancients to whom the world owes all that it has of 
civilization may veil their faces, for their modern imitators are 
only to be criticised. News came at the end of July that 
fighting of a desultory kind was going on between the 
Japanese army in Manchuria and Chinese bandits. A 
Japanese officer was kidnapped and disorder is growing. 
We should be wise to let the Japanese Government know 
that they have our sympathy in their efforts to reclaim 
this large tract of country from the disorder into which it 
is daily sinking more deeply. | 


It is very difficult to know what is happening in Russia. 
The smoke-screen of political propaganda stands between us 
and that vast and very alien country. We 

A Glimpse of therefore were very interested at receivin 
Real Russia y — ee 
the following notes made on a trip to Russia 
last month by a very well qualified and quite unpolitical 
observer. Our correspondent went there on business for several 
weeks, representing an important interest. He knows the 
language, and succeeded for part of the time in shaking off 
the officials attached to him. We purposely omit some of 
the places named by him, as his business might suffer if the 
Russian Government knew that he was keeping his eyes open :— 
“As regards organization, there is no doubt that the little group 

of men who have seized the Government are extraordinarily able. 
I was told that they were of Jewish race : certainly the only able Russians 

I met had Jewish blood. In my opinion, these rulers are ruthlessly 
speeding up the industrialization of the country, with the result that 


millions of the people have to subsist on the bare necessities of life in 
order that food may be exported to pay for foreign machinery. 
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“The Russians as a whole seem to me to be very inefficient—such 
organization as they possess depending not on their own qualities, but 
on the amazing docility of the masses. One day in the Province 
of I talked in a train with six men and women. They were all 
poor, one a carpenter, and several of them workers on the railway. 
They told me there was a famine in that province, and that they were 
better off for food when the Tsar was reigning. One man asked me 
bitterly whether films shown in the U.S.A. showed tractors, cream 
separators, and smiling peasants. He said that in his province the 
peasants were weeping. 

“ T talked to a fitter and a cabinet-maker (separately) in Leningrad. 
The fitter had for breakfast (I saw this) two pieces of bread and a glass 
of tea. For dinner he said he would have Kasha, boiled or baked rice, 
soup and bread; for supper, bread and tea. The cabinet-maker was 
working at high-class work: he was given soup (without meat in it), 
bread and Kasha for dinner. 

“One only sees and hears these things if one travels by oneself 
and can speak Russian. At first I travelled with a party of English, 
and we had a Russian guide specially provided. Then one is shown 
the best side—and there is a good side. There is a wonderful new 
town at X., for instance. There I saw a fine restaurant where the 
workers fed (and I fed)—although I think the poorer workers found it 
too expensive—and well laid out blocks of flats . . . the Oligarchy has 
taken the country in both hands . . . when they have finished adoring 
the machine they may turn their attention to more spiritual matters.” 


It is a pity that the bills of fare of the fitter and cabinet- 
maker cannot be made known in Socialist circles. 


THE Democratic Party in the United States held their con- 
vention in Chicago, as did their rivals the Republicans a few 
weeks earlier. English newspapers that are a 
little inclined only to talk of the racketeering 
and Al Capone side of Chicago might do worse 
than reflect on the fact that both great parties assembled 
in that town for a choice that will decide their political future. 
After some difficulty and some cross voting, the democratic 
choice for the Presidency fell upon Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, 
and it is of some interest to know that he has announced his 
intentions of amending the law of prohibition. As regards 
England, it probably does not matter which party comes in. 
Neither will dare to profess friendship for this country, and, 
although Mr. Hoover and his advisers are stated to be less 
inimical to us than the bulk of their fellow citizens, they 
cannot, even if they would, show this sentiment in any 
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practical way. The English are ill-informed about the U.S.A. 
They take for gospel what polite American tourists say, and 
they do not realize the venom which is constantly poured 
forth against, not only this country but Europe every day in 
such papers as those controlled by Mr. Hearst. Americans in 
America do not think much about Great Britain; they do 
not know anything about the British Empire, except, perhaps, 
what Gandhi and Co. say; and they are at this moment so 
completely absorbed in their own troubles that they have 
less time than ever to think about “ abroad.” Mr. Hoover 
made a disarmament suggestion for Europe entirely as an 
electioneering move. He could touch nothing in the U.S.A. 
and so he tried a little international posturing. Our Cabinet 
Ministers and leading papers knew this as well as we did, 
but to their dishonour they pretended to take “‘ President 
Hoover’s disarmament proposals” seriously. It is not 
certain whether Mr. Hoover gained votes by this dodge. 
Competent observers in the States say that Americans are so 
absorbed in their slump that they will hardly take much 
interest even in their own Presidential election, and a record 
low poll is predicted. One thing seems certain. No one in 
America has been reported to have died of starvation, in 
spite of there being no dole and no social services. As there are 
thought to be nearly 10 million people out of work in that 
country, this is rather a remarkable performance, and _ it 
shows that the voluntary societies must be doing their work 
very well. 


A DEBATE was held in the House of Lords on June 22 and 
adjourned to June 29, when it was concluded, which had 
points of interest, as debates in that House 
of Parliament often have, owing to the fact 
that the speakers can, if they like, say what they candidly 
think, running no chance of being unseated. The speeches 
of Lord Reading, Lord Linlithgow and others covered very 
important ground as regards finance and the fall in prices, 
but what was also of immediate interest was the view of 
those Conservative and Liberal peers who spoke urging 


On Economy 


public economy. They did not say anything new; they said — 
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the things we are only too familiar with in regard to our 
public and private financial positions. They spoke weightily, 
and they were completely representative of moderate English 
opinion. The peers, on the other hand, who resisted the idea 
of economy were the small Socialist group who work with the 
Lansbury party, and what they said had a certain interest 
as exhibiting the queer inverted mind of the doctrinaire. 
Lord Ponsonby, in particular, exposed himself to the full. 


; He was seriously annoyed at the idea of any economy any- 


where, as if saving was in itself vicious; he has evidently no 
experience in administration, or he would know that good 
administration must be economical, and that wasteful 
administration is bad administration. The question of 
education is a particularly sore one with this class of person. 
We have been throwing educational money out of the window 
for sixty years, in the hope that it would somehow educate 
and improve our people. It is now dawning on us that the 
results are poor. The Socialist answer to this is “ spend 
more”; but the ordinary man would like to see rather more 
benefit to someone from his money, and he believes that the 
educational machine would be all the better for an overhaul. 


_ He does not see why these mad millions should be spent with- 


out any plan, merely to gather children into rooms to fidget 
and to learn to spit at Mr. A. P. Herbert. He thinks the whole 
thing is senseless and wrong, that other countries get better 
results with half the money, and that the divorce of the child 
from his parents is the greatest wrong that can be inflicted 
on both. He sees absurd expenditure on school buildings, a 
great redundancy in scholarships, a plethora of subjects, of 
which only a smattering can be learned, and when Lord 
Ponsonby and others of like kidney declaim against any 
economy, our plain man is not at all affected by them, and 
he thinks, and thinks rightly, that the whole affair of education 
needs an overhaul, a fresh start and drastic changes. Among 
these changes should be economy, and an effort should be 
made to eliminate the gross wastefulness of recent years. 
This, of course, will mean taking trouble ; a mere flat rate cut 
in salaries is the worst way of economising—a mere shirking 
of the whole thing. If we had an Education Minister worth 
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his salt, he would get down at once to true educational 
economies, and these would also be found to be improvements 
in the system. 


THE appointment of Lord Irwin to be President of the Board 
of Education, in succession to Sir Donald Maclean, who died 

a few weeks ago, was announced on July 16. 
oll Minister LO? Irwin (then Mr. Edward Wood) held the 

same post in Mr. Baldwin’s Government from 
October, 1922, to 1924, when he went to India as Viceroy. 
During his previous tenure of the Education Office, he left 
no especial mark, as did Mr. H. A. L. Fisher and Lord Eustace 
Percy, but he had a much shorter time in which to show his 
mettle. It is not an appointment to arouse enthusiasm, 
because, although Lord Irwin is very conscientious, very 
gifted, and has a most attractive personality, his tenure of 
the Viceroyalty of India was disastrous both to the Indian 
people and to the rest of the British Empire. We need only 
look at the chaos the former Viceroy left behind him in India 
to realize that he is neither a wise man, nor a strong one, 
possessing neither the imagination nor the judgment neces- 
sary for good administration in the East—and elsewhere. 
Lord Irwin appeared while he was Viceroy to be fatally unable 
to distinguish between crooks and honest servants of the 
truth, and to be unable to see the scale of events. Luckily, 
at the Board of Education he will be unlikely to strike the 
Gandhis, Saprus, and their like, who were so fatal to the 
credit of his administration in India, and he will not have 
such dramatic opportunities of doing the wrong thing in 
England as in India, but he will, it is only too likely, listen to 
the cranks and faddists, to the internationalists and the anti- 
patriots who abound in our educational system, and he is 
not likely to be, in any sense of the word, a reformer, for to 
reform needs a sense of reality and some judgment. Nor does 
it seem probable that he will have the drive necessary to 
effect much-needed economies. From Mr. MacDonald’s point 
of view the appointment is a clever one, for Lord Irwin 
was formerly in politics as a Conservative, while he is now 
seemingly an internationalist, and appears to have discarded 
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Imperialism altogether, so that his weight in the Cabinet will 
probably go to that side of public questions favoured by the 
Prime Minister himself. That this is the antithesis of Con- 
servatism we need not remind our readers, but we have got 
to invent a political label which will distinguish the Con- 
servatism of the late Lord Salisbury, who believed in his 
country and in the necessity for upholding British strength, 
and “‘ Conservatives,” who desire to jettison British responsi- 
bilities and to diminish British power. 


THE Germans lose no opportunity to falsify the history of 
the origin of the Great War. They have already persuaded 
“War Guilt” their own people to say with one voice that 

Germany was not the aggressor. Their pro- 
paganda is now carried on in other countries, and, under the 
auspices of pacifist societies, this false history is being taught 
in England, to a generation too young to remember that 
Germany invaded Belgium, a country she had promised to 
defend, and that she there and elsewhere committed barbarities 
on a scale that had not been seen for three centuries “‘ in any 
war between civilized nations.” (See Report Bryce Com- 
mittee, C.D. 7894. 1915.) Part of the German effort is to 
get the so-called “‘ War Guilt” clause effaced from the Treaty 
of Versailles. Now, as there is so much talk about this clause, 
it is just as well that we should know exactly what it is. It 
is numbered 231 in the Treaty, and runs as follows :— 

The Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Germany 
accepts the responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing all 
the loss and damage to which the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments and their nationals have been subjected as a consequence of 
the war imposed upon them by the aggression of Germany and her 
allies. (Our italics.) 

It will be seen that Germany accepted (at Versailles) for 
herself and her allies the responsibility of having originated 
the war. Had she won she would have gloried in this ; 
she lost, and having failed, she wishes to place the onus of 
her failure on others. Now, is it possible than any candid 
and disinterested person, who is aware of the history of the 
years before 1914, and who remembers the sequence of the 
events that summer leading up to the outbreak of war, can 
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deny that article 231 is a very mild way of putting the case 
against Germany ? The Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, sent 
under German influence, the way in which the German 
Government forced the pace leading to war during the last 
days of July, while the English Government hesitated and 
havered and hoped, like Mr. Micawber, that something would 
turn up to avert the catastrophe they had been too blind 
and too fatuous to see coming. These things are on record, 
but so far from truth (in history) being certain to prevail, 
the reverse is the case. There are a lot of perfectly well- 
meaning people in this country who think that ‘“ nobody 
was to blame,” that because we did not want war nobody 
wanted it, and that it “ happened ” in some mysterious and 
inscrutable way, whereas the truth is that Germany had 
willed and prepared the war for nearly 20 years, and that 
the British Government had been warned again and again 
by their own officials that this was so. The very year of the 
outbreak was known five years before it occurred ; and, in 
considering this matter we cannot neglect the evidence of 
those who were in Germany in 1914 at the outbreak of war, 
when one shout of joy went up from the whole nation at the 
thought of the conquests ahead of their armies. The exploits 
of the German army on the women, children and old men of 
Belgium and Northern France were a reflection of the mood 
of a whole nation—savagery. It is time that the Bryce report 
was reissued in order that these matters should not be 
forgotten. 


WE have a great many propaganda papers sent to this office, 
and as the largest sums of money spent on any kind of propa- 

ganda are spent in the effort to persuade 
er Sauce Germany’s former enemies to disarm, we 
Allied Geese naturally get a good many specimens of 

pacifist literature. One arrived the other day. 
It contained a tremendous boost of Professor Einstein and 
our own Lord Ponsonby. The Professor has come out into 
the open as a politician and, as he is out to do the cause of 
peace a considerable mischief by endeavouring to get the 
nations who want peace to disarm, he is very much praised 
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by the curious little newspaper that has found its way here. 
As we take an interest in papers of this kind we studied this 
particular specimen very carefully. It has articles by the 
usual writers who profess denationalization : nothing new in 
them ; we understand them perfectly. There are the usual 
statements about the young manhood of the world refusing 
to join armies or attending meetings to denounce war. The 
list of countries where the ‘‘ War Resister’s International ” 
flourishes are given. Now the one very interesting thing 
about this list, which specifically relates the advance of this 
movement in nearly all the principal countries of Europe 
and in the U.S.A., is that this work of the disintegration of 
patriotic feeling is alleged to go on (and details are given) 
in all the countries of the Continent of Europe except two 
—one is Italy, and the other is Germany. In Germany, Pro- 
fessor Einstein’s “‘ Call to Youth” or whatever it is, is not 
heard. Now as the Professor is a German who has a great 
position in his own country, it is certain that if he chose to 
head a movement there of any kind, he would have a follow- 
ing. It is evident that he has not tried to denationalize 
Germans but only their former enemies. It is what we should 
have expected. Comment is not required. 


A VERY unsavoury case in which a clergyman has been found 
guilty of immorality of a gross kind has recently filled all too 

much of the newspapers. How this publicity 
bi eee can be avoided in these garbage-hunting days 
Government it is difficult to say. Probably some such 

publicity rule in Ecclesiastical Courts as that 
now operating in divorce proceedings would meet the case, 
but accusations of immorality against English clergymen are 
so rare that the matter may hardly arise again in our lifetime. 
It is, at any rate, arguable that the Church would gain by 
having such cases between Bishops and clergy tried, not in 
Keclesiastical, but in ordinary Courts. The Bishop would 
have to take powers to dismiss or suspend offending incum- 
bents on his own authority, and then to stand his chance of 
being sued for wrongful suspension or dismissal. He would, 
in the case of Mr. Davidson, certainly have won. It is extra- 
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ordinary that a man with such a record as his should have 
chosen to go into Court where his way of life was bound to 
be closely examined and exposed. The sensational press 
made the most of every unpleasant piece of evidence, and the 
lives of certain prostitutes were exhibited in all their dreadful- 
ness. It is unfortunate that the Bishop did not at once act on 
the findings of the Consistory Court. The delay gave Mr. 
Davidson an opportunity of standing once more in the lime- 
light, and exposed his unfortunate parishioners to yet further 
attention from the camera-men. It is a fact that since our 
Bishops have enhanced the ceremonial surrounding their 
great offices, since they have taken to copes and added to 
processional glories, and also, we may add, since they have 
taken to international politics, they have apparently been 
able to find less time for attending to the business for which 
they exist—of Church discipline and Church leadership. 
They have been bitten with the fashionable English craze 
of minding other people’s affairs, and the business of the 
Church has consequently suffered. No amount of cope-wearing 
will conceal the fact that the Bishops, as a body, have not 
their old preponderant influence in the Church. That this 
may be partly due to the general rebelliousness of the age, 
no one will dispute; but may it not also be due to the fact 
that these high dignitaries of the Church diffuse themselves 
too much, and that in their eager desire to become inter- 
national, they have forgotten the fact that the Church of 
England is, above all, a National Church, loved and supported 
only by English people? In a well-governed community, the 
Rector of Stiffkey would have been an impossibility. May we 
hope that the Bishops will see to it that he does not recur. 


THE death by shooting of a young man of 25, Thomas William 
Scott Stephen, of respectable and educated parentage, on 

May 31, when he was alone with his mistress, 
es Elvira Dolores Barney, the daughter of wealthy 

people of some position, was followed by the 
arrest of the latter and her trial for murder. She was ac- 
quitted not only of the crime of murder, but also of that of 
manslaughter. It is, therefore, to be presumed that the jury 
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was convinced that the affair was an accident and that the 
accused was not, as she said, attempting her own life, for if 
she had shot Stephen inadvertently while trying to shoot 
herself, suicide being a crime, she would have been guilty of 
manslaughter. The prompt arrest and trial of Mrs. Barney 
did credit to our judicial system. The conduct of the trial 
and the summing-up by the Judge were admirable in their 
directness ; what was less admirable was the crowd inside and 
outside the Court, and the way in which the morbid appetite 
of a portion of the public was catered for by some newspapers. 
That the case should arouse interest was inevitable. Here 
were two young people born to easy conditions of life, every 
advantage that wealthy nurture could give had been bestowed 
upon the woman, and good home conditions and example 
had been the fortunate lot of the man. They were, in fact, 
both people favoured by fate. Here was no poverty, no 
bitterness of inferior position; they had everything material 
they could want. What they wanted, and what they chose to 
do was to live disreputably, doing no work, living only for 
excitement, disturbing the respectable working-class families 
who were their neighbours at night with screaming and 
quarrelling, and with orgies in which other vicious people 
took part. What attracted public attention to the trial of 
Mrs. Barney was her fall from the position to which she had 
been bred ; what horrified the public was the life she had chosen. 
Her story is easy to read, it is not necessary to have recourse 
to the ‘“‘ reminiscences”? that were made public. She is a 
young woman who has, in the cant of the day, “ lived her own 
life,’ and “ been true to herself.” First the marriage with 
Barney, a music-hall performer. She married him, she was 
unhappy, her adventure of marriage was a failure. The couple 
separated. When they parted, Mrs. Barney did not go to the 
security of her father’s house. She wished, no doubt, for 
complete freedom, to “ be herself.” She went to live in a 
mews, and presently she took Stephen to live with her. Their 
intercourse was interrupted by quarrels, rages, furies, and 
jealousies. 


STEPHEN apparently lived on Mrs. Barney’s money. He 
seems to have been the poorest sort of parasite, and to have 
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nothing to commend him. However, there they were, she had 
money, they had both done just what they wanted, they were 
Pe : ‘“‘ independent,” they were free, they would 
ao have said. But were they free? Can utterly 
uncontrolled and vicious people be free? 

Are egoists free, is there any freedom without self-control, 
any freedom outside the framework of social duty? Mrs. 
Barney said in evidence, and the Judge seemed to think that 
she was a truthful witness, that she was very unhappy. In 
spite of doing everything she wanted, she was miserable. 
What a theme for a moralist, and how few could resist 
moralising over such a case, so dramatic in its tragedy—a 
tragedy which not even the vulgarity of certain journalists 
could obscure. Mrs. Barney, during her trial, seemed to feel 
her position and her fall; or was she merely afraid of being 
imprisoned for manslaughter ? But leaving her, and her affair 
on one side, how about the promoters of Barneyism, how 
about the writers who urge young women to “be them- 
selves,’ to be amoral, to live their lives without regard to 
their parents, their families, their husbands, their children ? 
How about the responsibility of the teachers who encourage 
the morally weak to give way to their impulses ? We imprison 
those found trafficking in drugs that destroy the moral sense. 
How about the verbal and written teaching that destroys it ? 
When the man who has smuggled cocaine into this country, 
and the white slave trafficker have been dealt with, how 
about the man and woman who have sapped moral strength 
by propaganda such as Mrs. Barney and Stephen must have 
imbibed ? It is true that in all ages there have been vicious 
people, enemies of society and disintegrators of civilization, 
but it is only of recent years that people leading a respectable 
life themselves, not openly in conflict with the law, have 
preached subversive morals. In old days, a man upheld 
morality, or he did not. Nowadays he may lead a blameless 
physical existence, he may pay taxes, rent, stick to one woman, 
and yet be responsible for the Mrs. Barneys and their downfall, 
for the distress and misery of the Stephens family by the 
propaganda he emits. It is supposed to be illiberal to think 
that there is too much of this poison in our system, and that 
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the cocaine distributor does, on the whole, less harm than 
some eminently “respectable” teachers of the new views that 
we could name, and, let us add, that besides the preachers of 
“ive as you please,” there are the condoners. Many really 
excellent and otherwise blameless people are responsible for 
lowering our standards by the fear they have of being thought 
old-fashioned or prejudiced, and who, by the indulgence 
they show to people who have committed grave crimes against 
society, appear to condone them. We must not be supposed 
to advocate the total ostracism of offenders, but to make 
no difference between the criminal and the worthy, to expect 
them to mix on equal terms, must be very misleading to young 
and thoughtless people, who, seeing wrong-doing unpunished 
and uncensored, are disposed to think that it cannot be so 
very wrong, after all, and that modern life permits the dis- 
regard of old virtues. Is there a remedy for this ? Censorship 
of literature and plays has been tried and found wanting. 
There would appear to be no way to altering our present 
conditions except by the hard way of individual effort and 
courage. But it is a step forward when the need of these are 
recognised. 


The 100th anniversary of Macgregor Laird’s expedition to 
West Africa fell upon July 19th. There was a service held at 
St. John’s, Smith Square, Westminster, in the 
Lee ce of Wales morning, a garden party at the Royal Geo- 
on West Africa graphical Society (Lowther Lodge) in the 
afternoon, and a West Africa dinner party in 
the evening. This last was organized by the Nigeria 
and Gold Coast Dinner Clubs and was held at the Savoy 
Hotel. Mr. Churchill was in the chair, and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales was the guest of honour. He proposed the 
toast “‘ West Africa.” After referring to Macgregor Laird’s 
first expedition to the River Niger, the Prince said that Laird 
had been the first man to realize the possibilities of the Niger 
delta and that he was convinced that to establish legitimate 
trade was the only way of counteracting and eventually 
abolishing the slave trade. 
“ After his first two expeditions, and until the date of his death, he 
devoted himself to furthering trade with West Africa and was respon- 
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sible for the establishment of a regular monthly steamship service 
between this country and various ports on the coast. He lived and 
died with high ideals; his dealings with the natives were invariably 
fair, and he and his fellow pioneers did much to make possible the 
future progress and development which British administration has 
been able to achieve in the interests and for the welfare of the inhabitants 
of West Africa.” [Times Report.] 


The Prince of Wales went on to describe his own brief 
visits to the four British Colonies of West Africa and to dwell 
on the present day difficulties which beset West Africa along 
with all other producing countries. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that the year 1932, with the advent of the first Imperial 
Conference ever held that seriously meant business, will help 
West Africa as it should help all the countries under the 
British flag. 


Ir is reported from Johannesburg that efforts are in progress 
to carry out part of the scheme of the late Professor Schwartz, 
: of Grahamstown, which was to re-start the 

se ele sland {OW in the old channels of the Okavango 
River. By doing this, water will be enabled, it 

is said, once more to flow into Lake N’Gami. It is only of 
recent years that Bechuanaland has become a waterless desert. 
When the first white pioneers went there, only a couple of 
generations ago, the country had water, it abounded in game 
and supported a fair population. One story, recently quoted, 
is that the country did not dry up until the river was 
dammed by order of the paramount chief, Morimi, in 1860. 
He found that the Bechuana tribes alongside him were 
troublesome with fighting and slave raids and that the white 
hunters were attracted by the game. Morimi felled trees 
until the river was diverted from its natural channel to Lake 
N’Gami, and eventually both river and lake dried up. The 
hunters and enemy tribes no longer troubled him. But with the 
lake dry the tribe who lived on its shores found themselves 
waterless. This is the local story. Professor Schwartz had 
also another theory which related to the Zambesi Falls. In 
any case he was convinced that the River Okavango could be 
made to flow again and that the desert could thereby be re- 
claimed. The waterless districts in South Africa are known, 
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many of them, to be modern and to be due to the reckless 
waste of forests by natives and Boers. It is to be hoped that 
care will be taken to see that the newly-reclaimed area, when 
once more the river is flowing, will be used as a settlement 
for competent farmers and will not be exploited by the sort 
of Boers who trek into any new area because they have 
destroyed their own district. These people are a nuisance. 
in Kenya and other British African colonies where orderly 
development is required, and they should not be given free 
entry into the N’Gami country where these great works are 
now being undertaken. 


THE French Navy has suffered a disaster on the scale of our 
own recent loss of the M.2, for their new submarine, the 
Prométhée, foundered on July 7 off Cape Levi, 
near Cherbourg, while undergoing her surface 
trials. The vessel had a crew of 55 men 
and she had on board her eleven experts and workmen 
as well. Seven officers and men were thrown into the sea 
when the vessel sank. The whole of those carried under with 
the Prométhée, 59 in number, were drowned. For two days 
some hope was entertained, although from the very first no 
answering signals were caught from the submarine. But the 
Naval authorities at Cherbourg summoned the Sorima, the 
well-known Italian diving company, to the rescue, and their 
famous boats, the Ariiglio and the Rostro, raced from Brest 
and Havre to Cherbourg and began operations on the 10th— 
a Sunday—at 2.30, and were at work with the utmost ardour 
all the afternoon and evening of that day. The diver Sodini 
went down first in a limbless observation shell, and after an 
hour he sighted the Prométhée and communicated her position 
to the Artiglio, who adjusted her moorings. Sodini was now 
swung over the submarine forward, he then had a ton weight 
lifted and lowered several times so as to strike the submarine. 
There was no answer. The attendant ships were ordered to 
stop all engines and pumps and to allow no hammering sound 
to be made on board. Still there was no answer. Sodini then 
moved aft. On his report it appeared from the way in which 
the ship sank and lay that she must be full of water. Her 
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ensign was still floating. The diver ran great risks from the 
tide, and as he was pulled up to the surface the shell came 
boiling up in a foam of white water and horizontally, and 
Sodini was much banged about inside it. Later other descents 
were made by other divers, when the tide had partly slackened, 
but no answer came from the wrecked vessel, and the Artiglio 
went back at last to Cherbourg to report. When it is remem- 
bered that our own M.2 lies where she sank in the channel 
several months ago, owing to the difficulties of working in 
the Channel, it will be seen what a fine performance this was 
of the Italian divers to venture down in the tidal race near 
Cherbourg. The sympathies of the whole British people will 
be with our French neighbours and friends in their great and 
tragic loss. Such men as those who went down on the 
Prométhée cannot be replaced; they can only be regretted. 


On July 11 the King visited the Fleet for the first time since 
his illness. The weather was royally fine and the whole 
: affair was the greatest possible success. His 

bes hie Navy Majesty was accompanied by the Prince of 
Wales and Prince George, who both flew to 

Portsmouth to join the Royal Yacht Victoria and Albert before 
she sailed for Weymouth. The journey down the Channel 
was made in a sea-scape of perfect beauty, absolute calm, and 
under brilliant skies. The ships of Fleet lay off Weymouth 
in straight drawn lines and as the Royal Yacht approached 
they were “‘ dressed,” the crews standing still, touching hands 
along their decks. The King’s salute of 21 guns, for which 
the signal was given by the flagship Nelson, filled the still airc 
with noise and smoke, so that the shore was hidden and the 
ships themselves momentarily disappeared. The Royal Yacht 
steamed down the great fairway formed by the great Fleet, 
first passing the submarines and destroyers and then moving 
through the battleships until she reached her moorings beside 
the Nelson. The King stood on the bridge of the Victoria 
and Albert and acknowledged the rousing cheers given by each 
ship as he was borne past them; this journey took nearly 
three-quarters of an hour. The two following days were 
spent in watching Fleet manceuvres and exercises, and in 
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serious professional converse with the Senior Officer of the 
Navy, for it must never be forgotten that the King is a know- 
ledgable and a keen sailor. The last event was a grand 
Review on July 14, after which the Fleet dispersed and the 
King returned to Portsmouth, reaching London on the morn- 
ing of the 15th. It was a happy thought that took King 
George to his Navy at a time when many people are bent on 
destroying this great bulwark of our liberties. The sailors 
who were, in His Majesty’s own noble words, our “sure 
shield’ during the war have not recently had the best of 
times. It will be a gratification to them to know that the 
King at any rate realizes the value of the Fleet. It is to be 
hoped that His Majesty will feel able to stand, as Queen Vic- 
toria did, between his Navy and those who want further to 
emasculate it. Could anything be more painful to a Sailor 
King than to have to listen patiently to the arguments for 
abolishing the British Navy which are used by those who 
would be the first to cry out if they themselves were left 
unprotected in time of war ? 


ONcE more Great Britain holds the record for water pace. 
We already have those of the Air and on Land. Mr. Kaye 
Don, in Miss England III on Loch Lomond, 
July 18, reached the astonishing pace of 119 
miles an hour—very nearly two miles a 
minute, thus beating Commodore Gar Wood’s American 
record, which was 111 miles per hour. This triumph for 
British nerve, British skill and British industry is most 
gratifying, and the thanks of the whole Empire will go to 
Mr. Kaye Don for placing this fine feather in our cap. There 
are those whose minds dwell so much on the risks of such 
adventures that they can see no virtue in the performance. 
What the risks are we know only too well. Sir Henry Seagrave, 
in June, 1930, lost his life in attempting a record in a speed 
boat, and his loss will always be mourned by those who knew 
and valued his work. But the risk, great as it is, is very much 
worth while. It is not only the great advertisement given to 
British engineering that is of value, it is the habit of leading 
the world that is inestimable. Non-political Englishmen are 
getting slowly back to the view that they belong to an Im- 
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perial race and that their destiny calls them to excel. When 
the whole nation, outside Parliament, is once more imbued 
with this idea, perhaps we shall be able to innoculate the 
Parliamentary Briton with a manly “culture,” and he will 
then cease to tremble at the thought of incurring the 
displeasure of Paraguay and Bolivia. 


Lorp PLuMER died at his house in London on Friday, July 
15, after an illness which had warned the world for some days 
that the end was near. It is no exaggeration 
to say that this great military commander’s 
name is honoured wherever it is known, for 
his high character, stout heart and professional competence 
were outstanding even in an age which showed the English 
that it is in their power to master the arts of war on land 
and to conquer the Germans, whose chief thought for nearly 
100 years has been of her soldiers and her conquests. Lord 
Plumer saw service in Rhodesia in 1896, when he raised and 
commanded an irregular corps of mounted rifles. He was 
admirably successful in this colonial atmosphere and against 
natives, and his choice to command the Rhodesian Field 
Force in the Boer War in 1899 followed. He did first-rate 
work there, and in 1900 led the relief column to Mafeking 
from the north, thus lifting a siege which had lasted seven 
months. His name was, from that moment, known and 
popular, and in the public rejoicing over Mafeking the name 
of Plumer was second only to that of Baden Powell, the hero 
of the siege. He was little before the public after this, 
although he became Quartermaster-General in 1904, and, in 
the light of the recently finished Boer War, was one of those 
who remodelled the military machine and so helped to prepare 
the superlative Expeditionary Force that gave such a good 
account of itself in 1914. When war broke out Plumer did 
not immediately have a command at the front. It was only 
in 1915 that Smith-Dorrien, that most unjustly treated man, 
was ordered to relinquish his command of the Fifth Corps 
and Plumer was appointed to succeed him. The Salient at 
Ypres was the section held by this Corps, and for two years 
it was held in unrelieved trench warfare. When, at Messines, 
Plumer, who by then commanded the Second Army, with 
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General Harington as his chief of staff, made an attack on 
June 17, 1917, it was realized that we had in him a commander 
of supreme ability. For all the elements that made for success 
were there. The attack was carefully prepared, the troops 
were admirably trained, and the enemy was taken completely 
by surprise by a colossal explosion of huge mines which blew 
their trenches sky high. Plumer’s successes did not end here. 
From this day on he was known to be the ablest and stoutest 
hearted of the Army commanders. He knew how to manage 
men, he was always ready to explain and to reason, and he 
would always listen to his subordinates, however junior. 
He acted on his own, and stood like a rock against any effort 
to dislodge his experts, his staff, or his corps commanders. 
‘““T am responsible for them,” he would say, and he was 
served as such men deserve to be. Perhaps no one but 
Plumer could have sat, without discouragement, in that sea 
of Flanders mud for over two years. His next job was to 
take a force to Italy to get the Italians out of the mess they 
were in after Caporetto, and he was only recalled from this 
when the German blow fell on the Western Front, when he once 
more went to the Ypres Salient and held the Lys gap in those 
critical days. Foch disagreed with Plumer’s tactics in those 
days, but they undoubtedly helped to save the Channel ports. 
It is well that we should remember the deeds of such a man 
when he is no longer with us, and that, in remembering him, 
we should pause in thankfulness for the valiant heart and 
wisdom of the great Patriot and Soldier who has gone from 
these scenes for ever. 


In the March number of this Review, and in answer to many 
inquiries from friends and admirers of Mr. Maxse, the following 
was written : 

“The Review will continue on the lines 
made clear by his inspiration, for we believe, as he did, that 
there is room for an independent publication devoted first, 
last and all the time to Imperial and National interests. A 
National Review. . . . We have been asked what memorial 
will be erected to him. This is the chief memorial, in so far 
as our lesser abilities allow, that his work should continue, 
and that, in so continuing, believers in a truly National Policy 
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should hold together in the future for the sake of the country 
that was ever his first thought.” 

Mr. Maxse, in his will, left his largest legacy to the National 
Review, which he had edited and owned for nearly 40 years. 
During that long time he had made many admirers, and 
many people waited for his pronouncements before they felt 
that they could see their way clearly on public questions, 
Among these readers and admirers, and quite unknown to 
Mr. Maxse, for they never met, was a lady whose name is now 
famous for the robust character of her views and for her 
patriotism. Lady Houston is known to our readers ; we have 
more than once quoted her gloriously outspoken remarks ; 
we have admired her complete absence of sham and her 
refusal to kow-tow to the fashionable political shibboleths. 
It was natural that she should admire Mr. Maxse’s forth- 
rightness and that she should wishto help the new régime 
of this Review to keep Mr. Maxse’s steady line. To think of a 
useful and patriotic action is, with Lady Houston, to do it. 
She guaranteed the British expenses of the Schneider Cup 
Race ; she offered to find work for the tramwaymen dismissed 
for loyalty during the strike; she offered the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer £200,000 towards British defence, and she has 
countless other less well-known, but equally spirited, actions 
to her credit. As she admired Mr. Maxse, it seemed natural 
to her to send a very handsome cheque to be placed in the 
Memorial Fund, which contains his legacy, with the 
following message :— 


“In admiration of Mr. L. J. Maxse’s wonderful patriotism 
and services to the country in England’s greatest hour of 
need, Lady Houston has sent a Sprig of Rose- 
mary to keep his memory green in the hearts 
of all those who loved and admired his great 
qualities.” We thank her for this in the name of all Mr. 
Maxse’s friends and followers. Such a splendid tribute to 
his long, arduous and wholly unselfish task is most gratifying 
to all those who worked for and with him, and a stimulus to 
his successor in the editorship of the Review. The un- 
expectedness of the gift, which was sent on July 12, greatly 
enhanced its value. 
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July 20. 


EaRLy in the nineteenth century, about the time that Queen 
Victoria was born, there struggled into life at the southern end 
of the boundary between Quebec and Ontario a settlement of 
lumbermen which answered (unconscious of a higher destiny) 
to the name of Bytown. This little place Queen Victoria 
chose, three decades or so later, to be the capital of the 
Dominion of Canada, and she re-christened it Ottawa. The 
choice was wise. It reconciled, in preferment of common 
interests to local jealousies, the contending voices of Toronto, 
Quebec and Montreal, each of which advanced strong claims 
on its own behalf and any two of which would have joined in 
execration, had Queen Victoria’s choice fallen on the third. 
Since that time Ottawa has been the symbol and centre of a 
political and economic federation, which has successfully 
overcome internal difficulties of race, of language, of religion, 
of geography, and of natural economic trend that many 
believed to be insuperable. The achievement has been due 
in part to faith, in part to sentiment. No one who was 
privileged to know, even in old age, the early builders of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway can have failed to realise that the 
faith which moves mountains was theirs. No one, again, who 
was in Canada during the general election of 1911, when an 
offer of generous and most profitable tariff reciprocity from 
the United States was put to the country and decisively 
declined, can fail to remember how much more the argument 
from sentiment counted than the argument from material 
ain. 

. Here is solid ground for faith in the Conference of 1932. 
It is characteristic of those who tell us that nothing but a 
narrow view of her own interests will inspire Canada at the 
Conference this year to forget the Canada of 1911 and the 
Canada which stood at our side from the first to the last hours 
of the great war. Canada at great moments in her national 
history has very different traditions from those which the 
material school, both within and without her borders, attribute 
to her ; and Ottawa stands as witness of the bigger and more 
generous view. I write these words on the eve of the Con- 
ference, before even the opening speeches have been heard ; 
and I predict with confidence that the vaticinations of the 
narrow material school will be belied. 

It is idle—since, before these words are read in print, the 
Conference will have been at work for some little time—to 
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discuss again in any detail the problems which will be filling 
the columns of the daily Press from to-morrow on. But there 
are two material points on which, even before the Conference 
meets, a signal advance has been made. On these a very 
brief comment is, I hope, not waste of time. 

The first is the problem of debt. At the Lausanne Con- 
ference the leading European powers signed a common 
declaration to the effect that war debts should be wiped out. 
There has been disappointment in some quarters and more 
particularly in Italy, that our Ministers did not insist un- 
conditionally on the policy of the “clean slate.” Italy is 
never tender to the feelings of France ; but those who imagined 
that it was a practical possibility for any French Government 
to cancel all payments due to France without reference to the 
payments which France herself may still have to make were 
living in a world of dreams. Let us not forget that there is a 
debt owing—in every Frenchman’s view—not only from 
France to the United States, but from the United States to 
France, in that the American Legislature refused to honour 
the signature of the American President to the Treaty of 
Versailles, and more especially to the pact of security on the 
strength of which France accepted many provisions profoundly 
distasteful to her. No doubt the American Senate acted 
within its rights in refusing to ratify President Wilson’s acts ; 
but while America’s obligations were thus wiped out, France’s 
remained—a fact that no Frenchman can fairly be expected 
to forget. 

The final discussion of war debts is thus deferred till such 
time as the American political situation renders frank dis- 
cussion possible—a time, let us hope, not later than the end 
of this year. But it is surely desirable, as a proof of our good 
faith, that action on war debts should be carried a step farther 
at Ottawa. Our National Government, with all the weight 
of its representative character and great authority behind it, is 
committed to the view that war debts between governments 
should be wiped out. The limitation contained in the words 
‘“* between Governments” greatly weakens its case. If we 
wipe out debts owing to the British Government, the obliga- 
tion of the British taxpayer to pay the bondholder remains. 
Let us admit that this is equally true of the American tax- 
payer, who is rather unfairly cast for the réle of Shylock in 
most European discussions of the debts. In this matter the 
Ottawa Conference, held upon the American Continent, can 
undoubtedly give an influential lead to American thought. 
We have long argued that it is in the interest of the tax- 
payer, as member of a world-wide civilisation which lives on 
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trade, to accept the obligation to the bondholder and allow 
his Government to cancel inter-governmental debts. If this 
be true of war debts owing to Governments, it must be equally 
true of other war debts involving large external payments in 
goods or services or gold. Let us then accept the logic of our 
own argument, and wipe out all war debts within the Empire, 
whatever form they may take. Nothing could more com- 
pletely establish the sincerity of the conclusions which we 
have, ever since the publication of the Balfour Note, been 
urging upon other Powers. 

The other material factor, of recent date, which should 
exercise an influence at Ottawa, is the assured success of the 
War Loan Conversion Scheme, which is to be completed in 
this country by the end of the year. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
courage in going for conversion at 3} instead of 4 per cent. 
(despite, it is strongly rumoured, the opposition of the Banks) 
has been recognised and rewarded by a warm patriotic 
response. He has thereby placed an achievement to his 
credit which will give the Chamberlain Conversion a dis- 
tinguished place in our financial history. But the achieve- 
ment cannot be allowed to stand alone. When all is said, 
the gain to the taxpayer will be only £23 millions—a sub- 
stantial relief, but far from adequate in our present over- 
burdened state. The debts, at present prices, will still be 
strangling our powers of recuperation when Conversion is 
complete; they will be strangling even more cruelly the 
newer countries where primary production is the basis of 
economic life. Just before the announcement of the Con- 
version scheme a two days’ debate was held in the House of 
Lords which was something of a portent in a naturally con- 
servative country and a strongly conservative house. Lord 
Hunsdon, who initiated it, called attention to the last statis- 
tical summary published by the Bank of England, in which 
it was shown that the fall of prices since 1924 had increased 
our debt, as measured in commodities, by £1,093 millions. 
Lord Reading dwelt on the same theme in part of his speech. 
Lord Linlithgow went further and spoke of the possible 
necessity of ‘‘ scaling down the income of the rentier and the 
nominal value of the debt.” ‘To produce such utterances 
from non-Socialist members of the House of Lords the circum- 
stances must indeed be grave ; and what is true of this country 
is even truer of the Dominions and of the Colonial Empire, on 
whom the burden of debt weighs even more heavily than it 
does on us. 

Ottawa, then, must face the question of the debts. The 
success of the Conversion scheme here suggests that it may 
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be possible for courageous and co-operative statesmanship to 
concert some measure for dealing with other debts on similar 
lines. Australia has already dealt with her internal debt 
in a manner which speaks volumes for the national spirit of 
her people ; both she and New Zealand deserve all the help 
in this connection which we can possibly give. I am also 
convinced that it would be profitable for us to find means of 
lightening the debt of the Colonial Empire, which amounts in 
all to no more than £150 millions—little enough amid the 
vast totals of debt which have accumulated elsewhere, but 
desperately onerous at present prices for the struggling and 
primitive Territories by which it has been incurred. The 
credit of the British Government is now so high that it is 
impossible not to hope that further extensive measures of 
conversion may successfully mature. But credit wastes 
when it is over-strained ; and it is necessary to recognise 
that such measures need time, if they are to be practicable 
at all. 

The problem of prices therefore emerges as the twin- 
sister of the problem of the debts. There must at Ottawa be 
skill and courage of the Perseus brand, if this Medusa is to be 
slain ; for she unquestionably turns the unvaliant to stone. 
The National Review has long urged that the monetary 
question must be tackled by the Empire as a whole, if the 
causes of our present depression are to be removed. Lord 
Milner is on record as having held the same opinion. The 
attitude of the British Government is at present unknown. 
But the question will be posed from many parts of the Empire 
when the Ottawa Conference gets to grips with its work, for 
no tariff preferences can be of the slightest value unless prices 
are raised and stabilised. A resolution to this effect was 
moved and carried some weeks ago in in the Canadian Legis- 
lature, where Mr. Stevens, the Minister of Finance, and some 
influential private members, such as Senator McRae, lately 
Manager of the Conservative Party, are doughty champions 
of monetary reform. The monetary question has since 
appeared in the official agenda of the Conference, as published 
by the Canadian Government ; and it will certainly be pressed 
with vigour by the representatives of India, Australia and 
New Zealand, if not by Ireland and South Africa. The out- 
come of this part of its discussions will necessarily go far to 
make or unmake the success of the Conference. The attitude 
of our representatives must necessarily be decisive. What will 
it be ? 

It would be foolish to expect responsible Ministers, in 
matters of this kind, to wear their hearts on their sleeves ; they 
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would not be worthy of their position if they did. But this 
question must be faced at the international conference later 
in the year ; and it is imperative that the British Government 
should give at that conference a decisive lead which represents 
the Empire as a whole. South Africa and Ireland may not 
concur in any common line of policy ; but their co-operation 
is not essential, and we can act very effectively without it, if 
it cannot be had. There is nothing useful to be said on the 
subject at this particular juncture which has not already been 
said. It has dominated all financial debate in the House of 
Commons for a long time past and has drawn carefully reasoned 
and effective speeches, not only from ex-Ministers with busi- 
ness experience like Sir Robert Horne, but from younger 
members like Mr. Boothby, whose consistency and cogency 
on the subject have both been remarkable. But I would urge 
all readers of The National Review who take any interest in it 
to read the lectures delivered at Oxford last term by Professor 
Cassel, the distinguished Swedish economist. There are only 
three of them, published in a small book of less than 100 pages 
by the Oxford University Press. There was never a more 
weighty appeal addressed to practical statesmen by a trained 
observer and student, whose wisdom has been proved beyond 
cavil by advice publicly given but unhappily ignored at more 
than one critical moment since the Armistice. He told the 
Brussels Economic Conference in 1920 that “‘ countries which 
are in a position to draw gold to themselves from the rest of 
the world must abstain from doing so.”’ He was ignored, but 
he was right. He told the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency in Washington in 1928 that the policy of monetary 
restriction then being pursued by the Federal Reserve system 
would lower prices, cause unemployment, and spread depres- 
sion with disturbing effects everywhere. Again he was right, 
but again he was ignored. I could give more examples of his 
insight, but these should suffice to prove its singular quality. 
It was a happy idea on the part of the Rhodes Trustees to 
invite him as Rhodes Lecturer to Oxford in the present year ; 
and the result is an analysis of our present troubles and an 
appeal to our statesmen which everyone interested in public 
affairs should read. In those three short addresses the 
dominating issue for the Ottawa Conference is stated with a 
compelling clarity which rises from close argument to a final 
warning of moving eloquence. If any economist can claim 
the attention of the political and business world, Professor 
Cassel can. He derives an unimpeachable title from the 
soundness and consistency of his past advice. I am con- 
vinced—though all at present is obscure—that Ottawa will lay 
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the foundations of such a lead in policy as he exhorts our 
statesmen to give. 


July 21. 


The Conference has held its first meeting, and the opening 
speeches have been made. They could hardly have been 
better, from their different points of view. Mr. Bennett’s in 
particular (since his was unquestionably the most difficult 
réle) shows the courage and largeness of view which have 
always characterised Canada’s representatives in critical times. 
So far as tariffs go, nothing more satisfactory could have been 
said. 

The monetary question was also prominent in the speeches 
from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and India; and 
Mr. Baldwin made a reference, which may mean much, to the 
burden at present prices of the present rates of interest on the 
debts. Mr. Coates, for New Zealand, seems to have argued 
that tariff preferences will be useless until a more satisfactory 
and more stable level of prices is reached, and to have pleaded 
for quotas instead. Quotas may indeed have their merits in 
the present conditions of trade; but at the best they are 
palliatives, and the only certain remedy for our troubles is, not 
to legislate for symptoms, but to attack the disease. For 
many months to come—perhaps for some years, till a new 
stability is reached—monetary policy will be the central 
economic problem, not only of the Empire, but of the world. 
It is the only question of national policy on which the Opposi- 
tion in this country has any prospect of threatening the 
solidity of the National Government. A prolongation of 
wasting depression and a possible return of political uncer- 
tainty will always be with us until that question is dealt with. 
It must then be faced. The opening speeches of the Con- 
ference give strong ground for hope that an effective beginning 
at least will be made this month, and that from Ottawa there 
will emerge that leadership which the sterling countries, and 
especially this country, are alone politically able to provide. 

The outlook in Europe is still full of uncertainty. Germany 
is going through yet another constitutional crisis, and there is 
economic chaos throughout the Succession States. Russia 
with her vast population still lies completely outside the 
economic life of the civilised world, except in so far as she 
threatens by abnormal competition the constricted markets 
in which civilised States can dispose of produce that competes 
with hers. The Far East is profoundly unsettled, and no one 
can say how relations will stand between the Western Powers 
and Japan. Yet there are grounds for reviving confidence in 
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the state of our own affairs. The Conversion scheme is un- 
doubtedly one decisive step forward on the road to recovery. 
It is of great, though imponderable, value that we are moving 
towards the international discussions of the winter in closer 
accord with France. The latest returns, moreover, show that 
our export trade is steadily though slowly expanding, almost 
entirely in the Empire’s markets ; and for the first time for a 
long while past commodity prices, both in gold and sterling, 
show a definite though very slender rise. 

There can be no question that in these circumstances the 
Governments of the Empire can, if they will, co-operate to 
give the world a heartening lead. If we can combine on a 
monetary policy designed to raise prices and to stabilise them 
at some level which will once more make production profitable 
and appreciably reduce the burden of debt ; if we can show 
that we mean to work together with all our influence as an 
Empire in lifting the shackles from trade ; if, above all, we 
spread confidence by proving that we can take joint action for 
the common good, while remaining ready to welcome better 
trade relations with the rest of the world—then indeed we 
shall find other nations prepared to follow our lead. It should 
surely be an inspiration to us that a foreign observer so wise, 
so detached and so experienced as Professor Cassel believes—I 
quote his words—that “‘ there has never been such an oppor- 
tunity for true leadership as the present,” and that the oppor- 
tunity lies principally in our hands. It is across the Atlantic, 
to Ottawa, that we now gaze for signs of the sunrise that has 
been so long deferred—- 

For not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 


In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 


EDWARD GRIGG. 
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IF it is true that the world really moves in cycles of thought 
and expression from one age to another, from the stone age 
to the steam age, or from the age of woad to that of wireless, 
one is tempted to wonder if the post-war period will not be 
known to our descendants as the ‘“‘ age of make-believe.” 
We do not, it is true, need to go outside of Europe for exam- 
ples, but nowhere do the evidences of this make-believe seem 
more manifest than in the programme we are professing for 
India and its peoples to-day. In that country we are engaged 
in the prosecution of a policy which, without exaggeration, 
not only gambles with the whole future conditions of the 
people, but which appears to be pursued in disregard, and, 
indeed, in defiance of every salient and ascertainable fact in 
the political, religious, and economic history of that peninsula 
and its peoples. 

Those of us who object to the extremist policy of govern- 
ment very rarely succeed in persuading its advocates to give 
us any reasoned defence of their attitude, or to explain their 
radical departure from the Montagu-Chelmsford programme. 
When it is urged that law and order should be maintained, 
and not allowed to fall into abeyance, as has been the case in 
the greater part of the last five years, the reply generally 
given is that this would involve “ the reconquest of India ”’ ; 
the absurdity of which has been demonstrated since the policy 
was quietly but firmly controlled by the present Secretary of 
State and the present Viceroy. Or if reason and prudence in 
progress is advocated, it is suggested that ‘‘ our honour is 
pledged’ to the particular programme under review, or 
that, “anyway, we have no alternative now.” 

It is all the more important, therefore, to get back to facts 
and to remember that it is the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform 
Scheme and the Act that resulted from it, which alone governs 
the scope of our consideration and obligation to-day. The 
subsequent itinerant, individual, and sometimes irresponsible 
obiter dicta of past pro-Consuls or politicians are comparatively 
irrelevant. That instrument which was last signed, sealed, 
and delivered in relation to India by King, Lords and 
Commons—that is to say, by Parliament—that, and _ the 
report of the Royal Commission set up in accordance with 
its provisions, should be our main concern. 

Public attention both in India and England has, not un- 
naturally, been focused mainly upon the progressive features 
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of the Act of 1919, and there has, in consequence, been a 
tendency to ignore the important precautionary provisions 
which it contained. The main aim and purport of its authors 
was, of course, the ultimate attainment of responsible govern- 
ment by India. None the less, they insisted, as the text of the 
Act clearly shows, that the process of that attainment must 
be “ gradual,” and that practical proofs of India’s popular 
co-operation with the first stage of the Reform Scheme, as 
well as of Indian capacity to assimilate and practise Western 
democratic systems must be a condition antecedent to all 
further advances. 

We may take the view that the authors were well or ill 
advised in their desire to introduce the principle of responsible 
self-government into an area so ill-adapted and prepared for 
it as India. Once given, however, their decision to do so, 
we have no right to criticize its authors for lack of prudence 
in the provisions of the Act, or to suggest, as is so constantly 
done, that because of the Act of 1919—or of some other vague 
pledge, whose terms are never defined—our honour is com- 
mitted to going forward at a breakneck speed in defiance of 
the very conditions laid down for that advance. 

It is surely, then, the first duty of statesmanship to 
examine how far the conditions precedent to further advance 
have been fulfilled in the first decade. The Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reform Schemes were not considered as anything but 
extremely liberal by even the most impatient of reformers in 
1919, and by many were indeed considered as dangerously 
rash. Their provisions, by common consent, form a fair 
criterion for our consideration to-day. In the cold judgment 
then, of the conditions laid down in the Act, and apart 
from the admittedly important psychology of actions and 
events occurrent since the Act was passed, it is doubtful 
whether there is actual justification for any accelerated advance 
in this, the second decade. Co-operation from the only party in 
India which has any effective influence, namely Congress, 
has been non-existent. During the most part, indeed, of the 
period under review, the Congress party, claiming as it has 
always done to represent India, has been actively and openly 
hostile to the Act, and to all those individuals who attempted 
to work it, whether Indian or British. This being so, it is 
impossible on the evidence before us to form any estimate 
of Indian capacity for responsible self-Government, for 
practical proof of such capacity has been wilfully withheld. 
The Moderate and Liberal party, who have somewhat fitfully, 
and in some cases only superficially, co-operated with Govern- 
ment in the working of the Act, represent such an infinitesi- 
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mally small and inoperative section of the main mass as to afford 
no effective evidence one way or the other. The only other 
practical evidence available lies in the record of municipal 
self-government as practised in the greater cities and urban 
areas of India, and from that record, alas, little or nothing in 
the way of encouragement can be derived. The contrary, 
indeed, is the case. 

It must here be made plain that, in spite of these dis- 
couragements from Congress, we have fulfilled, and more than 
fulfilled, every pledge, whether it be of Indianization or in 
regard to democratic machinery, made by responsible states- 
men. When the late Viceroy was urged by Indian politicians 
to make his declaration regarding Dominion status, that pro- 
nouncement was subsequently defended by the then Secretary 
of State on the grounds that doubts had arisen as to our good 
faith, and as to our intention to carry out our pledges. The 
right reply was not, of course, to make a further and new 
pledge, and thus by implication to admit the charge ; but to 
demonstrate, as there was no difficulty in doing, how ground- 
less the charge was, and how unjustified the doubts. 

The facts are that political India as a whole has never for 
an instant contemplated the possibility of anything like such 
rapid progress towards self-government as has in fact taken 
place. No sooner did Indians begin to grasp the fact that we 
really meant to take them at their word, and intended to do 
in days what they had never believed could or would be done 
in decades, than all religions, castes, minorities, and special 
interests at once embarked upon an intensive campaign both 
here and in India, designed to secure for their own particular 
““jat’’ or interests as much power—reckoned generally in 
terms of loaves and fishes—in the future Government as they 
could possibly obtain. Who, knowing the circumstances, can 
blame Indians for this attitude, or indeed, expect any other 
result ? None the less, split up as India is into irreconcilable 
factions, Hindu and Moslem, Sunni and Shia, Brahmin and 
non-Brahmins, Sikh, Christian, Depressed Classes and Un- 
touchable, it does mean that there are practically no public 
men in India, and certainly no public opinion, working for 
India as a nation. The more hurriedly the English politician 
seeks to cram India into the strait-jacket of Western Parlia- 
mentary methods, or to fashion with pathetic self-assurance 
a fancy franchise on a two months’ study of “local condi- 
tions,” the less will the deep dividing differences diminish, 
the more certainly will they become aggravated and acute. 
Not thus, surely, shall India find peace or her people pros- 
perity. Everything, indeed, that has been done at the Round 
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Table Conference and in the period immediately preceding it 
has added, as the sad list of disorders show, to Communal 
bitterness and sharpened the edges of their long controversies. 

One of the most moderate and the most experienced of 
Moslem administrators and writers of to-day has recently 
written as follows: ‘The Muslims have for centuries 
ruled India, and they cannot be asked, and if they were 
would never consent, to pass under the domination of 
the Hindu majority, which is roughly about four to one. 
There can be no compromise upon this point.... To 
the Hindus there can be no submission; and this fact 
must be realised by British Constitution-makers, or there 
can be no peace in India..... I am no pessimist,” 
he goes on to say, “‘ but I doubt much if there is any solution. 
The communal question is very deep-rooted, and it must 
become deeper under the tyranny of the ballot-box. One of the 
wisest of the British statesmen who in the past half-century 
have handled Indian affairs, Lord Morley, said in his place in 
Parliament that he did not believe that Parliamentary govern- 
ment as established in England would ever be practicable in 
India. The real enfranchisement of the people of India will 
take many years to effect, if ever it can be done, and if it 
were done it would not work unless the very spirit of the 
people changes. Indians, speaking generally, are not politi- 
cally minded. That is a fact which is of the utmost gravity 
in considering a constitution. The tyranny of the ballot-box 
can be quite as intolerable as the cruellest form of autocracy. 
The Moslems fear the ballot-box, and with good reasons. In 
short, the Muslims refuse to accept a Hindu raj; that is the 
long and the short of it.” 

But if majority rule means revolution, what, we ask, 
becomes of the principle of Parliamentary government ? Yet 
the Prime Minister, in spite of his better judgment, has now, 
it seems, been persuaded-——we will not say manceuvred—into 
making something like an arbitral decision on the Communal 
question. Where Akbar, in the plenitude of his power, in 
the amplitude of his knowledge and understanding of the 
people, and in the glow of his warm sympathy for all religions 
and peoples, failed, it is hard to feel confident that Mr. 
MacDonald can succeed ! 

Let us assume, however, for the sake of argument, that 
the chief rock has been removed, that the Communal question 
has been settled by some inscrutable decree from London 
or Lossiemouth, and that in consequence, work on the federal 
structure can be begun. The entry of the Princes is essential 
to a federal future of India. So far, only a few of the Princes 
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have declared themselves, and these few have made conditions 
which are entirely irreconcilable with any federal system yet 
known or practised. The most important States have main- 
tained an ominous silence. This is scarcely surprising, in 
view of their dawning realization of the grave peril to their 
order which is inescapably involved in their adhesion. Their 
next few weeks is likely to be spent in a close calculation as 
to whether entry or non-entry involves the greater risk. It 
is safe to say that there is no ruler of any State who does not 
hate and detest the whole policy, but then, which of them has 
the gift of prophecy to declare whether Congress or the Sirkar 
is ultimately to emerge from the confusion of conferences, 
invested with the purple of supreme power ; and yet upon 
an accurate and unerring estimate of this issue most of them 
feel that their fate and their fortunes depend. A brave reward, 
indeed, for the loyalty and limitless support given by their 
order in the Great War that we should allow them to be 
placed in this grievous dilemma! ‘Let them, if they doubt 
their way, refuse so sharp a choice, and, relying on their 
treaties, confine themselves to claiming their fulfilment. They 
will have chosen the simple and, therefore, the safe path; for 
surely no British Government, representative of the British 
peoples, will dare to deny, or fail to honour, the treaties, 
Sanads and engagements to which they have set their seal ! 
Let us, however, for the sake of argument, once more 
assume that the difficulty has been overcome, that the 
adherence of the Princes has been satisfactorily settled, and 
that they have gaily entered the federal arena, and are 
looking forward happily to a brotherly co-operation on equal 
terms with the representatives of Congress. What, then, of 
British India ? What, then, of the conditions in which pro- 
vincial autonomy—quite apart from any enlargement at the 
centre—must take over its charge. Most provinces are in 
deficit, and all must be in deficit next year, unless world con- 
ditions in regard to prime commodities improve. The Federal 
Government can at best only be a pessimistic reflection of the 
provincial situation. Indeed, it can scarcely be so good. The 
creation of the new N.W.F. will cost the Central Government 
no less than 13 crores per annum; a separated Sind, 
all argument aside, will in the next decade cost little, if any, 
less than a crore of rupees, and the new Ooriya Province at 
least half that sum ; and in addition to all this, the separation of 
Burma must involve a serious loss to Central Indian revenues. 
So far, these increased charges on the already burdened 
Government of India are limited and ascertainable. But 
other new charges are not. What of the large increases in 
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cost of an expanded franchise, of the larger legislative Coun- 
cils—even more of the inevitable early losses due to lack of 
experience and reduced efficiency, and to unending communal 
strife ? 

The future is, indeed, fraught with terrible anxiety, for 
there is no one conversant with the history of India, acquainted 
with her administrative problems, or conscious of our vast 
responsibilities towards the Indian peoples, who can look 
forward to the next few months without a feeling akin to dread. 
Are all the splendid efforts of the last three centuries to 
give to India order, peace and freedom from plague, pestilence, 
and famine, to end in so piteous and petty a parade of phrase- 
ology and make-believe, so that Hindus know and Moslems 
know, and Princes know, that there is almost no one of us, 
who in his heart of hearts believes in this sorry business, but 
that each in turn, with the fatefulness of a great tragedy, 
seems impelled by this fine phrase and democratic catchword 
to the continued profession of the patently impossible and 
vain. 

Our prime and inescapable duties in India are not political, 
but administrative ; they are concerned with the welfare of 
the millions of people confided to our charge, and with the 
gradual development of that spirit of responsibility and public 
duty upon which alone can rest the sane structure of that self- 
government to which we are all pledged, and which is the goal 
of all India’s well-wishers. We shall do well to judge all new 
proposals for the government of India by some such simple, 
but sure standard. If we blind ourselves to reality, China’s 
chaos may yet creep over all Asia. 

Luoyp. 


NATIONAL IS AS NATIONAL DOES 


At the time of the General Election, when our present rulers 
appealed to the country, they asked for a national mandate 
and secured the most remarkable verdict of our political 
history. The Prime Minister asked for a free hand in order to 
use any measures necessary to balance the Budget, to balance 
our trade, and to promote Empire Economic Unity, and he 
came back with hands freer than those accorded to any of 
his predecessors to promote legislation for these great national 
causes. 

One cannot share the views of those who say that the 
Government has done nothing, for the conversion of the 
War Loan is a bold and constructive financial operation, 
whilst their tariff legislation is gradually taking sound shape, 
although the tardiness of its inception due to the absurd 
endeavours to placate the “ irreconcilables ”’ who agreed to 
differ, has deprived British industry and British workers 
of early results. 

It is a somewhat ironical situation that with the com- 
pletion of the steel duties at the beginning of June the policy 
which the Empire Industries Association urged upon Parlia- 
ment in September of last year has been fulfilled, but during 
the long delay abnormal imports poured into the country, 
and at the time of writing there are still millions of pounds 
worth of foreign manufactured stocks to be disposed of 
before the full benefits of our low scale protection are evident. 

Let us admit, however, that as far as domestic policy is 
concerned the principles for which the disciples of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain have fought for more than a quarter of a century 
are now embodied in our legislation, and that all this is very 
much to the good at home, but it is in other directions that 
there is some little cause for alarm. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has been all his life an Inter- 
nationalist, and one may express the hope that his passion 
for appearing in the limelight at Lausanne and Geneva will 
not cause him to forget that the country looks to him and his 
Government to promote national and Imperial interests 
above all else. No one will criticise our efforts to promote 
international goodwill and debt cancellation, provided the 
interests of this country and those of the Empire are in no 
way subordinated in promoting these ends, but no country 
in the world has suffered so much from international con- 
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ferences as Great Britain. Ever since the war our Statesmen 
and Bankers have appeared to regard it as of more importance 
to pour money into bankrupt European States than to promote 
the strength and well-being of Britain and the Empire as a 
whole. 

During the past ten years we have loaned to Europe 
£203,000,000 and upon £145,000,000 interest is in default. 
During the same period loans to the Empire have been 
floated in London amounting to £544,000,000, upon which 
there is not one penny in default in respect of interest. 

The man-in-the-street is therefore beginning to ask why 
we are urged to pour good money into doubtful foreign 
investments when all our resources are needed to sustain 
Empire production in its struggle for existence; and he 
traces the impetus given to British savings to find an outlet 
abroad to the fashionable political folly of Internationalism. 
He does not see the benefit of this, and he is beginning to 
see the drawback. 

For instance, Germany appears to have won an all-round 
success at Lausanne, failing only to fasten war guilt on the 
Allies. Her war payments are reduced to a purely nominal 
figure, and having repudiated her internal debts and re- 
equipped her industries she can start in the new economic 
struggle comforted by the fact that Great Britain emerges, 
as far as war costs are concerned, poorer than the aggressor. 
With truly Christian forbearance we have forgiven Germany 
her debts, but one doubts the wisdom of the principle that an 
aggressor, when defeated, should be able so completely “‘ to 
get away with it ” at the expense of a world so greatly wronged. 
There might be a compensation in this Lausanne business 
if we could free ourselves once and for all from these Conti- 
nental embarrassments and turn our eyes to Britain and 
Britains over the seas, where we have 480 million people all 
waiting to be organised and boundless opportunity of mutual 
expansion if a definite lead is given for all-round preference. 

Our attitude to the United States should be quite clear, 
and we should state that we will certainly honour the obliga- 
tions incurred by Mr. Lloyd George during the war and con- 
tinue to pay our pound of flesh if demanded, but that since 
we are no longer in a position to ladle out gold to be stored in 
the cellars of Washington, we can only pay them in goods, 
just as the original debt was incurred by purchasing goods 
from the United States in the form of munitions and equip- 
ment for the needs of their Allies. They can take their 
debt in the form of ships, coal, motor cars, or even beer. 
We will oblige them with any form of manufacture or pro- 
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duction of which we are capable, and we will let them have 
this payment of their dues at the equivalent of world prices. 

The United States of America, while demanding full 
payment for debts, has by a deliberate tariff policy prevented 
her former Allies from paying in the only way they can pay, 
namely, by exporting goods to her. If she refuses the above 
reasonable suggestion, then it appears that the only wise 
course would be for the allied European countries to impose 
a super customs duty upon all American goods, and to ear- 
mark all revenue obtained from such customs duties for 
payment of interest to the United States. The former 
proposal, however, of payment in goods is obviously preferable, 
as no one wishes to see the tariffs of the world raised to a 
higher level. 

From Europe and the United States let us turn to the 
Ottawa Conference now in session, which, if the delegates 
are realists, may prove the most vital gathering of all our 
history. 

The real hopes of Ottawa are founded on a simple arith- 
metical calculation. The foreigner has been selling to the 
Empire each year on the average since the war £200,000,000 
of manufactures which we can suitably produce in Britain, 
whilst Britain has been buying from the foreigner each year 
at least £200,000,000 of foodstuffs which can be suitably 
produced in the Empire Overseas. 


Transfer those two streams of trade into British channels | 
and the trick is done, for you will have restored British 


export trade, solved the problem of many of our depressed’ 
industries, and put a million of our industrialists back into 
work. Simultaneously, you will have given the only real 
aid which can be given to the primary producers of the 
Empire and given employment to nearly a million agricul’ 
turists overseas who buy from us in pounds per head pe' 
annum, where the foreigner buys in shillings only, an? 
thereby open, once more, the avenue of Empire migration: 
When the fact is realised that had Empire migration pro- 
gressed at the same rate as in the five years prior to the war 
there would not be one fit man out of employment to-day in 
Britain, the immensity of this question can be appreciated 
in its true perspective. 

~ At one time it looked as if the Ottawa Conference would 
prove abortive because our Cabinet from sheer political funk 
was intending to eliminate duties on wheat and meat from 
the scope of the Conference. Any government which sent 


its delegates to Ottawa to treat with the Dominions on) 


condition that everything which can possibly interest them) 
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is ruled out of court would fail to achieve any result, and we 
can only hope and pray that our representatives have realised 
that without preferences granted in Great Britain for Dominion 
and Colonial wheat and meat no agreement is possible. 

Upon an all-round agricultural policy at Ottawa also 
depends the future of our greatest industry at home. The 
British agricultural counties are equivalent to a Dominion, 
and, in fact, Britain is to-day the greatest agricultural pro- 
ducer in the Empire. With a real policy of production the 
wealth and buying power of this industry would be increased 
so greatly as to go far to solve the problem of our industrial 
producers. The times are too serious for us to be able to 
play with this question, and we have “ pottered” about 
with the whole agricultural problem too long. The wheat 
quota may be better than nothing, but this device was, after 
all, invented when we had party governments which dared 
not do what was right for fear of losing votes ; it is not good 
enough for a National Government. 

The obvious policy for wheat was a duty of 15s. per quarter 
on all foreign wheat and 5s. per quarter on all Empire wheat, 
the whole of the revenue thus obtained to be given as a direct 
subsidy to land under the plough. This policy would have 
left the wheat market free and would have been less costly 
to the consumer than the quota. If abnormal prices are 
feared it would be perfectly simple temporarily to reduce the 
duty by one-half when wheat reached 50s. and remove the 


_ whole of the duty if the world price reached 55s. This is a 


szommonsense policy and would put British wheat growers 
securely on their feet. 

With regard to meat, we have a great production, but it 
loes not pay. A small duty on Dominion meats and a larger 
luty on foreign meats would mean a great expansion of British 

roduction and a valuable counter for trading agreements 
with all the Dominions. When we look at our folly with 
,vgard to pigs, one is almost filled with despair. Everyone 
knows that you can produce pigs in Britain as well as any- 
where on earth, and that this industry, properly managed, 
could find employment for 50,000 additional men on the land 
in a year, and another 100,000 in two years, yet Committees 
sit whilst every British pig-breeder is slaughtering his sows 
because pigs and pig products are suffering from the world 
disease of cheapness. 

Here again, why wait, and why dread touching the 
question because of a possibility of a rise in price when low 
prices are the curse of the world ? Everywhere we see this 
same dread possessed by our Statesmen for their own shadows. 
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Make an ordinary and unpolitical Englishman dictator, and 
and within six months he would cut down expenditure by 
£50,000,000 and start us producing at home a vastly greater 
amount of our meat, pigs and pig products, poultry, eggs, 
manufactured milk and tinned fruits, and the result would be 
all-round prosperity for agriculture and a favourable reaction 
in every urban area. 

Dread of unbalanced trade and unbalanced budgets would 
disappear, the iniquitous beer duty which is doing so grave 
an injury to the National Government, and still worse injury 
to British agriculture, would be reduced to a level which is no 
longer unjust, taxation would be lowered all round, and 
confidence would come back with a rush. 

That is what the Government can achieve, and if Sir 
Herbert Samuel does not like it, let him depart, but if the 
National Government wants to retain the confidence of the 
electorate, it must no longer trade on its title, but must act 
nationally, eliminating waste and extravagance with courage 
and promoting a National and Imperial production policy with 
speed and relentless drive. 


HENRY PAGE CROFT. 
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THE CURRENCY SOLUTION 


Many powerful voices are pleading for more money by the 
use of silver, emphasize the supreme need of “a sub- 
stantial and permanent rise in commodity prices” to “ save 
the world from a condition of almost universal bankruptcy,” 
and urge that an expansion of the volume of money can 
alone bring this about. 

It is generally conceded that currency must at present 
continue to have a metallic basis; we can only increase its 
volume by adding some other substance than gold to the 
metallic foundation. Sir Robert Horne, Lord Greenway and 
others, have pointed out that silver is available, and is suitable 
in every way, and that this would at once give real money 
the necessary broadening of its foundation. Indeed, there 
seems no alternative medium. 

An abundant and stable currency is a_blessing—an 
insufficient, restricted and, therefore, unstable medium for 
the interchange of commodities is a curse. 

Experience over hundreds of years has shown that Gold 
and Silver are both necessary as media for the interchange 
of commodities, and that their joint recognition by statute 
at a fixed ratio the one to the other has been sufficient to 
ensure their stability, quite regardless of large variations in 
their respective output or production in the world. 

We are reaping as we have sown by ignoring the teaching 
of experience and the abundant warnings which from time 
to time have been uttered. 

The first Lord Aldenham, who represented for so many 
years the City of London as Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, in his 
Colloqguy on Currency, said :— 

“Here is my thesis: (1) That the ancient law of England which 
prevailed from 1666 to 1816, provided free and gratuitous coinage of 
the precious metals into pounds sterling of a fixed weight and fineness, 
the gold coins bearing a definite proportion to the silver coins, and 
either being equally available for the discharge of debts at the option 
of the debtor. 

““(2) That it was always, and is now more than ever, necessary 
to the well-being of the foreign trade of the United Kingdom, that 
that law should be re-enacted, and that the proportion therein pre- 
scribed should be consonant to the proportion adopted in foreign 
countries, thus securing a par of exchange between gold and silver. 

(3) That the legislation of 1816, in excluding silver, exposed 
our commerce to the evils consequent both on the destruction. of the 
par of exchange, and on the continued appreciation of the measure 
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of value, from which evils we were protected until 1873 by the action 

of the bimetallic law in other countries. 

“(4) That the only remedy would be an international agreement 
to open the mints for the coinage of both metals at a definite 
proportion.” 

Great Britain in 1816, under Lord Liverpool, demonetized 
silver and adopted the Gold Standard, but no harm resulted 
for more than half a century, because no other country followed 
our example until 1873. 

The price of silver in exchange for gold was practically 
unvariable, never exceeding 3 per cent., in spite of great 
variations in their production, as, for example, the wonderful 
gold discoveries in California and Australia. 

In 1849 the total production was £5,400,000 in gold, 
against £7,800,000 in silver (measuring silver at 15} to 1 of 
gold), or about 14 times as much silver as gold. 

In 1852 (three years later) the total production was 
£36,000,000 in gold, against £8,000,000 in silver, or more than 
four times as much gold as silver; yet in 1849 15.8 oz. of 
silver was worth 1 oz. of gold, and in 1852 15.6 ozs. was worth 
1 oz. of gold, a variation of less than 1} per cent. 

In other words, it remained true that, although an 
increase or reduction in the joint output of gold and silver 
(the volume of currency) affected the price of commodities 
(the balance between the volume of currency and the volume 
of commodities), it had no effect on their relations the one to 
the other, so long as they remained joint standards of value 
in the mints of great countries. 

It has long been regarded as elementary in Political 
Economy that, to quote John Stuart Mill, ‘an increase in 
the quantity of money raises prices and a diminution lowers 

them,” or Adam Smith, in The Wealth of Nations :— 

: ‘“‘ When more abundant mines are discovered, a greater quantity 
of the precious metals is brought to market, and the quantity of 
necessaries and conveniences of life, for which they must be exchanged, 
being the same as before, equal quantities of the metals must be 
exchanged for smaller quantities of the commodities.” 

It was legislative action by Germany in 1873, in adopting 
the Gold Standard, followed immediately by France, Russia, 
the United States, Austria, Holland and other countries, 
which destroyed silver as currency, turned it into a com- 
modity, thereby diminishing at a blow the quantity or volume 
of money or currency, and ignoring these elementary laws, 
with inevitable results. 

Bismarck lived to regret his belief that England’s pros- 
perity was due to the Gold Standard. 

Disraeli, with his prophetic vision, saw the evil coming. 
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Note his words, uttered at Glasgow in that same year, 1873 :— 
“Tt is the greatest fallacy in the world to attribute the commercial 
preponderance and prosperity of England to our having a Gold 
Standard. A Gold Standard is not the cause, but the consequence of 

our commercial prosperity.” 

He had been preceded by Ernest Seyd, the eminent 
statistician, in 1871, when the European nations were 
beginning to talk of adopting the Gold Standard. His 
warning was :— 

“It is a great mistake to suppose that the adoption of the gold 
valuation by other States besides England will be beneficial. It will 
only lead to the destruction of the monetary equilibrium hitherto 
existing, and cause a fall in the value of silver, from which England’s 
trade and the Indian silver valuation will suffer more than all other 
interests, grievous as the general decline of prosperity all over the 
world will be.” 

The disastrous fall in the gold value of silver, accompanied 
by a corresponding fall in prices, then began, and in 1879 
Lord Beaconsfield, in a discussion in the House of Lords 
upon the depression of trade and agriculture, uttered another 
grave warning. He said :— 

“No one, I think, can deny that the depression of the agricultural 
interest is excessive. Though I can recall several periods of suffering, 
none of them have ever equalled the present in its intenseness.” 
After referring to bad harvests and foreign competition, 

he added :— 

“and there is, besides, another cause which is not peculiar to agri- 

cultural distress, but which is equally applicable to commercial distress, 

and that is the effect which the production of gold has exercised, and 
is at this moment particularly exercising, not only on commercial 
transactions, but on the value of other precious metals.” 

Lord Beaconsfield recalled the recent action of Germany 
and other countries in substituting a gold currency, and 
thereby effecting a revolution in the price of silver, and 
concluded :— 

“Gold is every day appreciating in value, and as it appreciates in 
value the lower becomes the prices. This earnestly requires the 
consideration of your Lordships, and may lead to consequences which 
may be of a very serious nature.” 

The consequences of a “ very serious nature” feared by 
Lord Beaconsfield more than 50 years ago to-day convince 
the world that “‘a substantial and permanent rise in prices 
is needed to save the world.” 

I could quote a multitude of eminent men in almost every 
walk of life who have warned us in vain of the peril we were 
incurring. 

The Viceroy of India, in a despatch to the Home Govern- 
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ment (June, 1892), appealed for the adoption of a system 
of double legal tender (gold and silver) as vital to India and 
to ourselves, and that message has been coming to us from 
its financial administrators continuously. 

In 1895 the House of Commons passed this resolution 
unanimously :— 


“ That this House regards with increasing apprehension the constant 
fluctuation and the growing divergence in the relative value of gold 
and silver, and heartily agrees in the recent expressions of opinion on 
the part of the Government of France and the Government and 
Parliament of Germany, as to the serious evils resulting therefrom ; 
it therefore urges upon Her Majesty’s Government the desirability of 
co-operating with other Powers in an international conference for the 
purpose of considering what measures can be taken to remove or mitigate 
these evils.” 


Lord Balfour declared that, after 20 years’ close study, 
““T do not believe any solution is possible other than the 
currency solution,” either for our relations with India or 
for the great interests of Lancashire. 

The late Moreton Frewen, a deep student of the subject, 
in regard to the position of money and its relation to the 
price of commodities, took a pair of scales with commodities 
on one side and gold and silver on the other, and said :— 

“Imagine a pair of scales, on one side of which are placed all the 
commodities of the world, on the other side the equivalent in gold 
and silver coin; the two sides balance each other, such variation 
as there may be being slight and readily assignable to natural causes, 
such as over-production on the one side or the other. These variations, 
too, will be steady ; there will be no sudden increase in the weight of 
one side as against the other, for over-production will ever die a natural 
death, the mere fact of any article being produced in excess of the 
demand for it tending to stay its production. Suppose, however, 
silver is, without warning, removed from the scale, will not the beam 
imme diately start up on the side deprived of its weight, and the ratio 
between the commodities on the one side and the gold on the other 
be entirely altered, the former sinking lower, and the latter rising 
higher year by year, as the gold output of the world decreases, or as 
greater demands are made upon it by an increasing population.” 

The Conference at Ottawa will have this urgent currency 
problem before them, and will, we all hope, give a lead to 
the world, for which, I believe, the world is looking and would 
follow. 


Harry Foster. 
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CAN ENGLAND AFFORD MR. MAC DONALD ? ! 


[Thinking that our readers would like to know more of the lady who has 
sent so noble a gift in memory of Mr. Maxse, we here print one of her 
very characteristic notes on public affairs.] 


In his supreme satisfaction with himself at his soi-disant 
“triumph ” at Lausanne—the Prime Minister is like Little 
Jack Horner, who “ put in his thumb and pulled out a plum 
and said ‘ Oh, what a brave boy am I.’ ”’ 

But the Nation is not so fearfully pleased—for they know 
that Germany—the Artful Dodger of Europe—always gets 
the plums. When Mr. MacDonald goes “ conferencing ”’ 
plums never come England’s way. Sour grapes are the only 
fruit we get. In our Prime Minister’s estimation to put 
Germany on her feet at the expense of Great Britain is 
wildly exciting—but to reduce the Britisher’s Income Tax 
is dull work and not worth bothering about. These inter- 
minable international Conferences, have they ever brought 
us anything but the loss of immense sums of money? And 
Lausanne, we are told, is to cost the poor unhappy taxpayer 
a further loss of 38 millions a year. 

Does Mr. MacDonald realise that he is being made a cat’s- 
paw of by Germany and Russia? And when he has pulled 
all the chestnuts out of the fire for these two countries—by 
destroying the wealth and defences of Great Britain—he will 
be pushed into the furnace himself and the door banged on 
him—as he will then have fulfilled his usefulness. 

Leaders of other countries work tooth and nail to do 
the best they can for their own people—but that is not the 
English politicians’ way. To save the pocket of the British 
tax-payer is infra dig.—a thing they consider beneath their 
dignity. It isn’t done in the best English political circles. 

The people in this country voted for a Conservative 
Government—and the nation is true blue from end to end— 
but to suit his own purposes Mr. MacDonald has made a 
patchwork of this Conservative Majority—and has dyed one 
corner red and another corner yellow—and then very craftily 
nick-named it ‘‘ National””—whereas it is distinctly anti- 
national, or, at best, international. Asop’s Fables teach us 
what happens to the man who tries to please outsiders instead 
of studying his own interests. This patchwork Government 
rushes to help every country except its own—and then 
impudently clamours for applause. The Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer might have been pouring a shower of gold into 
the people’s laps. But the numerous poor little shareholders 
in the 5 per cent. Loan who had invested their small savings 
which made it just possible for them to exist on the tiny 
income it brought them—will not now be able to keep body 
and soul together with their income diminished by one-third. 
Is this a matter for the throwing of bouquets ? 

The heaviest taxation the world has ever known cripples 
Britons at every trick and turn—yet everything essential 
is taken from them. Army—-Navy—Air Force—and the 
Territorials are not even given sufficient money this 
year to pay for their yearly outing. Our defences have 
been destroyed, and our Navy is bared to the bone and is 
not even strong enough to do its ordinary bounden duty of 
policing England and the Empire. 

Ottawa—surely that should be more vitally important 
to the Prime Minister of England than any International 
Conference—but Ottawa does not interest Mr. MacDonald. 
He is before all and above all, an Internationalist instead 
of an Imperialist—he considers it a mistake to glorify the 
Empire—he prefers to stay at home and gaze upon his fast- 
fading laurels—and to look forward to another International 
Conference—where he can again make a majestic gesture by 
giving away more millions taken from impoverished British 
pockets. Our politicians are lavishly generous—with other 
people’s money. 

Martial Law is declared in Prussia with von Papen as 
virtual Dictator. How he must inwardly have rocked with 
laughter during the long speeches Mr. MacDonald inflicted 
upon him when he babbled of future disarmament at Geneva. 

When Mr. MacDonald prophesies, you may always put 
your shirt on the reverse happening, for he is a man of no 
vision. 

Examine the milestones of Mr. MacDonald’s career—and 
add up what he has cost England; the sum total is so colossal 
—so staggeringly extravagant—that one is bound to come 
to the conclusion that England must go under—it Mr. 
MacDonald remains Prime Minister. 

Lucy Hovsron. 
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AMERICA’S COMING REVOLUTION 


DrivinG down Pennsylvania Avenue last month, from a 
guarded White House, to the Capitol at the other end, 
President Hoover often met his “ veterans of the Great War ” 
on those broad marble steps, or swarming and lounging over 
the Congressional lawns. He watched their ragged squads 
hurrying to a meal of coffee, bread and beans, which an 
embarrassed Washington had provided for the half-military 
horde in whose beggary a note of intimidation was clearly 
felt. In vain did the Chief of Police, General Glassford, 
wire to the State Governors begging them to “stop this 
invasion.” The self-styled ‘“‘ Bonus Expeditionary Force ” 
continued to roll up like a snowball towards Capitol Hill, 
seizing freight trains on the way from cities so far apart as 
New Orleans on the Gulf and Portland, Oregon, on the farther 
ocean, over 3,000 miles from Washington. Even in the 
Desert States of the South-West—Arizona, New Mexico 
and Nevada—the hungry “ Veterans” got wind of smart 
field-kitchens and camp beds, which the War Department 
had hastily rigged in garages and empty stores, with hints 
of a vast Bonus Camp to be set up later in Bolling Field under 
the very nose of a Federal Congress whose tantrums have 
already knocked forty pounds off the worried person of their 
massive President. And whilst waiting to “ take” unwilling 
trains over the desert to that Mecca on the Potomac, these 
“ Veterans ’’—hosts of whom kept the Atlantic between them 
and any War !—pored upon Communistic leaflets, goading 
them to “‘ direct action ”’ in respect of “ back pay ” amounting 
to no less than $2,400,000,000 or say £480,000,000 ! 

This was what Mr. Hoover called “ playing politics with 
human misery.” His own tussles with a factional Congress 
have been common knowledge for the past year. Did he not 
bombard an unruly House and Senate with twenty-eight 
urgent messages and statements, before there was even 
a sign of balancing a Budget that was billions to the bad ? 
But worst of all is the menace of 12,000,000 persons now out 
of work and in distress; which is to say, one-fourth of the 
48,832,589 “gainful workers” which the recent Census 
showed. No such calamity was ever known in the history of 
the: United States. 

* — Exports and imports had ebbed with a vengeance from 
$9,600,000,000 in:1929 to__$4,500,000,000 in 1931, and still 
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continued to sink catastrophically. Commercial failures 
reached 3,000 a month, 4,800 banks closed their doors before 
a panic siege of depositors. Wages were slashed in a des- 
perate sauve qui peut of mass-production industries. The 
prosperity of 1928 was now but a bitter dream, the American 
people left bewildered and abject, deaf to all the girding of 
their leaders. “‘I have been a cowboy,” cried Patrick J. 
Hurley, Mr. Hoover’s Secretary of War: “ and I know some- 
thing of the psychology of cattle when they stampede. But 
I never classed men on the mental or moral plane of beef 
steers. And I am honestly puzzled when I see a hundred and 
twenty millions of the Children of God acting like a bunch 
of locoed cattle!” ‘I do not for a moment deny,” Mr. 
Hurley owned, “ that we are all in a bad jam. But ninety 
per cent. of our troubles are due to all of us deciding to 
lose our nerve at the same moment!” 

It is the dole-less and driven twelve millions of Mr. Hurley’s 
“cattle”? who now trouble their Chief Executive. “‘ We 
have heard rumblings,” Secretary of Labour Doak informed 
Mr. Hoover in May of last year. These ominous sounds were 
likewise heard by William Green, head of the Federation of 
Labour. “The position”’—he told a Convention of Long- 
shoremen—“ is far more serious than appears on the surface, 
yet those in authority refuse to act. In the name of God, 
are we going to sit still and do nothing in the face of civil 
perils which are perhaps more menacing to the safety of our 
Republic than any foreign War?” ... ‘‘ While we hesitate 
and hope ”’—America’s Labour Chief went on—‘‘ poor men 
go hungry and social unrest develops. And all history shows 
that hunger lies at the base of all Revolutions. It is not good 
that our citizens should clash with the police and with armed 
forces of the nation, as they have been doing in the coal-fields 
and textile centres.” 

Those workers, let me say here, have been fought with 
rifles and machine-guns, even with tanks and tear-gas bombs 
throughout an area equal to that of all Europe from Iceland 
to the Caucasus. Both the Vatican and Moscow are well- 
informed as to the new danger that impends in this loose, 
enormous land where lawlessness and violence have become 
a habit of life since the reckless “‘ reconstruction ” days that 
followed the Civil War. In a private audience with Mgr. 
James H. Ryan, Rector of the National Catholic University 
in Washington, Pope Pius used these words: “ Beware lest 
Bolshevism spread in America at this time of depression and 
unemployment. Your people do not realise how far it has 
gone, nor what the poison of it entails.” Mgr. Ryan went 
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home to find shouting mobs parading with banners upon 
which he read: ‘‘ Why should we starve in the midst of 
plenty!” And satiric sheets of the Reds had tragi-comic 
cartoons, with legends to match—“ Half the fun of a Com- 
munistic upheaval here would be sharing things with Comrade 
Rockefeller ! ”’ 

Rockefeller, I may say, has already given away over 
£60,000,000, while in the State of Connecticut women and 
girls work 55 hours in a sweated shirt-factory for the wicked 
wage of $1.97, or about 8s. Nowhere in civilisation are the 
gulfs between rich and poor so profound or glaring as in 
the United States. Nowhere else do huge industrial cor- 
porations—even Henry Ford’s, in Detroit—maintain private 
armies of their own, as well as forces of ‘‘ muscle-men ”’ 
and armed strike-breakers, ready to maim or kill at the 
bidding of a Big Business system which regards the worker 
as a non-human machine of profit, to be scrapped at will. 
Is it any wonder that a policy so callous and notorious should 
engender what the Japanese call “dangerous thoughts,” 
in a time of unparalleled collapse throughout a continent ? 
And so, surveying to-day’s American scene, Joseph Stalin, 
the Georgian Dictator of Russia, is well pleased. “ The soil 
is prepared,” he told the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International. ‘It is already catching fire under the 
feet of America’s capitalists !”’ 

Since the great crash began in the fall of 1929, and more 
especially since the U.S. Steel led the way in sweeping wage- 
cuts, the proletariat journals have become more and more 
“Red” in their outlook. ‘ Ours is the Panic of Plenty,” 
is the bitter wail of Labor, the organ of the Railway Brother- 
hoods. 


““There’s so much wheat that our people are hungry, so much 
cotton that folks go about half-naked, so much housing that women 
sleep out in Chicago’s parks! The explanation of all this is, that 
too much of our wealth is in the hands of a greedy few. In 1929— 
according to Government figures—36 men had a net income greater 
by many millions than the entire sum paid in that year to 428,000 
workers in our cotton mills. In the same year 504 rich men made 
enough profit to buy up the entire wheat and cotton crops of the 
United States. A handful of citizens could buy the output of all the 
gold and silver mines of North America. And many a Sovereign State 
has a smaller revenue than a single one of our industrial lords.” 


Even in the Senate, that lone rebel, Long of Louisiana, 
lifts the Red note against what he calls “‘ the swollen-fortune 
system of our plutocracy.”” The pinker Socialists nominate 
Norman Thomas for the U.S. Presidency: he stood also in 
1928, and polled the usual modicum of votes in a season of 
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roaring prosperity. In his acceptance-speech this sincere, 
high-minded man glanced at the records of both the ruling 
Parties: “ President Hoover’s only notion of redeeming us 
is to lend more money to those who have already borrowed 
too much ”’ ; while he “ fights to the last ditch against doles 
for our myriads of idle hands.” As for the Democrats, 
Norman Thomas scathes these—‘in the South, as the Party 
with the most outrageous racial discrimination ; and in the 
North, it is the Party of the most flagrant corruption in our 
cities.” 

As for America’s press, here William R. Hearst himself 
gives a lead in a signed article: “The way to prevent Com- 
munism is to make Capitalism perform its full duty to the 
public.” But Mr. Hearst does not tell us how this “ scientific 
finance’ and “ patriotic statecraft”’ are to bring this about 
in forty-eight autonomous “nations.” Some of these are 
three and even four times the size of England, with “ Presi- 
dents’ and ‘‘ Parliaments” of their own, and a clash and 
welter of laws that pass the wit of any American to reconcile 
—or to obey! 

Class-violence in this vague immensity was preached so 
far back as 1873; for in America—as in the Carthage that 
Polybius describes: “‘ No one is blamed, howsoever he may 
have acquired his fortune.” Coal-strikes in the anthracite 
fields of Pennsylvania, and in the bituminous areas of Eastern 
Ohio and West Virginia, have been waged as savage wars, 
with dynamite and shot-guns on one side, and on the other 
all the panoply of modern war, from armoured tanks to poison 
gas. Even the police and State Armies (or National Guards) 
have turned out formidably armed, to protect train-loads 
of imported strike-breakers from the wrath of desperate men 
—many of them forcibly evicted from corporation-owned 
houses, and now living in ragged tents or in the open air, 
lacking food and milk for themselves and their families. 

The novelist, Theodore Dreiser, went into the Kentucky 
fields to investigate the lurid plaints of “terrorism” and 
“blackjack rule” inflicted upon the striking miners of 
Harlan County. Dreiser himself had a hot reception from 
official gunmen on the frontier. He found “ conditions as 
bad as they could be anywhere in the world.” There was 
“the usual American line-up of Capital and Labor, with 
everything on one side and nothing on the other but two bare 
hands.” To be seen reading the Communist “ Daily Worker ”’ 
meant severe mauling and gaol sentences or deportations. 
Semi-starvation and beggary were rife in those primitive 
Kentucky towns owing to the low wage-scale. And any 
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trade-union movement among the workers entailed threats 
and assaults which did not stop short of murder. 

The Churches, both Methodist and Presbyterian, mourn 
all this anarchy—‘“ No longer can we tolerate the evils of an 
extremely selfish, unbridled and leaderless individualism.” 
The Presbyterian Committee on Social and Industrial Rela- 
tions takes a gloomy view of America’s class-war which, 
though always smouldering, was damped down by the thick 
tide of Prosperity which ebbed so abruptly and so vengefully 
in 1929. ‘‘It is becoming more and more apparent ’—the 
Presbyterian Board reports—“‘ that unless our Democracy 
can mend the distribution of wealth, the maladministration 
of wealth will surely end Democracy!” In earnest terms 
has President Hoover appealed to employers in the matter 
of wage-cuts and the wholesale dismissal of staffs, both 
of the “white collar” and “ overall” types. “This is a 
serious hour,” that goaded man impresses upon his hearers. 
“It demands that all elements of Government and of the 
people shall rise with stern courage above any partisanship.” 
Mr. Hoover’s ordeal is the more perplexing since it was he 
who in 1928 predicted an end of Poverty altogether in an 
opulent Arcadia that was “spending $90,000,000,000 a 
year!” 

What is dreaded above all is the plight of those 12,000,000 
idle persons during the winter of 1932-3, when deep snows 
are out, and below-zero temperatures prevail over continental 
areas between the Great Lakes and the Mexican Border. 
Even the coloured folks have long been tainted with propa- 
ganda from Moscow, spread with eager zest by well-paid 
missionaries of the Profitern. These are ordered to preach 
and teach “ the principles of class-warfare, so as to counteract 
the chauvinism of the Whites among the negro masses of 
the United States.” They also circulate revolutionary litera- 
ture and organise negro sections to fit into the Red Trade 
Union International of Soviet Russia. 

That the creed of anarchy has a fruitful field in America 
to-day admits of no doubt. Matthew Woll, Vice-President 
of the Federation of Labour adds yet another voice of warn- 
ing to the ever-swelling chorus which assails the Capitol 
and White House. “I maintain,” said Mr. Woll in a lay- 
sermon he gave in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York, “ that an industrial order which throughout the 
past decade has steadily raised the volume of its output, 
while as constantly decreasing the number of employed 
hands, faces a day of reckoning which demands a drastic 
remedy.” Here was a thrust at America’s passion for 
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machinery and “ power,” which is to replace human labour 
and give the masses “ more leisure,” and teach them to 
‘‘ want more wants.” Meanwhile, Mr. Woll’s chief—that 
quiet-speaking Ohioan, William Green—was putting his 
own points to an anxious Commerce-Committee of the 
Senate. “‘ Men should earn money,” the President of the 
A.F.L. insisted, “not have it doled out to them without 
labour in return. But unless our employers change their 
tactics towards the Unions, we must have Federal insurance 
to take care of the jobless. Failing this, we shall have a 
revolution on our hands !” 

Now let me show what forces are working in favour of 
violence. The Moscow Pravda urges Red envoys in the 
United States to seize an opportunity of quite unique promise. 
Have not those stupendous stock-gambles, coupled with the 
collapse of trade and consequent distress created ideal “‘ hosts ” 
for the Bolshevik “ cell’ to propagate in? It only remains, 
then, for the Communist Party itself over there ‘“‘ to convert 
America’s ‘ possibles’ into a powerful massed outpost of 
30,000,000 energetic proletarians, including the ruined farmers 
whom all the politicians have deceived.” After an inquiry 
lasting eight months, Congressman Hamilton Fish reported 
an active army of 600,000 Communists organised under 
fervid leaders, with headquarters in New York City, but 
largely directed and paid by the Moscow Profitern. This 
movement aimed “to overthrow the American political and 
economic systems.” The Fish Committee, therefore, urged 
Congress to take counter-measures at once. First of all, the 
Communist Party was to be “ outlawed,” and the citizenship 
of its members revoked. Wholesale deportations were also 
advised. Communist literature was to be excluded from the 
U.S. mails, and scaremongers prosecuted for “ spreading 
false rumours which led to panic runs upon hundreds of 
banks.” 

To this Report New York’s Police Commissioner lent 
point by dwelling upon bloody riots in all the cities, from 
Detroit to San Francisco. He also revealed the extent of 
Communist propaganda in factories and shops, but most 
significant of all, in the schools, and even in Civil Service 
bureaux. New York’s Chamber of Commerce thereupon 
formed a League to lay plans for energetic counter-moves of 
“* Americanization,” with Brigadier-General Peter E. Traub 
at the head of a new “ Anti-Red Offensive.” 

Meanwhile, it was thought expedient to tone down any 
display of opulence which was likely to exacerbate the masses 
at this dismal time. So the Long Island Railroad directors 
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took a significant step. They advised the rich suburban 
“ commuters’ who travel to and fro between Manhattan 
and their splendid homes, to keep down the blinds of luxurious 
“club” trains while these were at rest in the Pennsylvania 
station of New York, or at points en route. ‘‘ This should be 
done,”’—the official letter urges—“ to prevent criticism from 
persons on the platform, who may get the idea that occupants 
of the car are rolling in wealth, possibly to their detriment.” 
Here is a curious straw that shows how America’s wintry 
winds are blowing ! 

The Report of Congressman Fish was severely handled by 
the Soviet press in Moscow. Giving it huge headlines, the 
Isvestia mocked ‘‘a sky-scraper of insolence,” and then 
proceeded to demolish “ninety pages of absurdity, based 
upon forged documents and testimony that was a tissue of 
lies.” But Moscow is a long way from America’s fast-spread- 
ing areas of distress. And there is no gainsaying the force 
and fervour of anarchic doctrine in that land of extremes, 
nor the swift contagion of its flame, fanned by want and anger 
on an unprecedented scale. Fresh converts are kept keen by 
public rallies and demonstrations. Fierce clashes with a 
particularly brutal police, or with the State Guards, only 
serve to swell the Red ranks and to increase the diffusion of 
lawless literature. 

In New York City alone I counted twenty-six revolutionary 
newspapers and periodicals, printed in ten different languages 
for the incitement of those still unassimilated millions of the 
“foreign-born.” These journals aim “to concentrate the 
elements of unrest.” They insist that oppression and ex- 
ploitation are to-day more rampant in America than in the 
chaotic Russia of 1917. New recruits to the Communist 
Party are ask to give two or three nights a week, and Saturday 
and Sunday as well, to intensive study of “the Cause.” 
They assemble in Red schools of the cities, where a new 
politico-social order is set forth in glowing terms to men 
and women who are in the direst plight. 

Teachers and leaders are not paid much—$40 a week if 
married, and $30 for single workers. Among these last I was 
astonished to find many University students of both sexes. 
These made use of interpreters to “ put across” the promise 
of a new American day, when political bosses and grafters 
shall be no more, and cruel corporations and industrial 
magnates shall in turn sue humbly for a living to the Red 
Proletariat of a Sovietized Federation of States from sea 
to sea. 

Meanwhile the Communist slogan is Theodore Roosevelt’s 
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own: “Carry the Big Stick—but speak softly!” This is 
the note of the New York headquarters in Union Square, 
which has been the scene of lurid raids and battles. Active 
propaganda workers in the U.S. Army and Navy ; in the seven 
Railway Brotherhoods and in all the factories, with radio 
broadcasts and the movies enlisted in a ceaseless ferment. 
But America’s greatest Red Peril lies in the enormous hordes 
of her unemployed. These may well approach a total of 
15,000,000 on Election Day (November 6). Then, indeed, 
will a winter of discontent be at hand such as no sober states- 
man contemplates without the gravest misgiving. Billions 
have been mooted or voted by Congress to avert a social 
upheaval whereof no man can foresee the end. 

Here, indeed, is the nemesis of machines, mass-production 
and mountainous tariffs in a war-denuded world, from which 
America still sheers off in that suicidal boycott and mistrust 
of Europe which the old Jeffersonian traditions ordain. As 
Senator Borah declared, “There is no leadership in this 
enormous crisis.” 
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FACTS AND FALLACIES ABOUT CHINA 


In a preface to his new book “The Capital Question of 
China” (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Lionel Curtis explains that, as 
the result of his studies and activities as an honorary secretary 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs at Chatham 
House, a definite change took place some years ago in his 
outlook on international affairs. ‘“‘ A sense of comparative 
values began to develop in his mind.” Ireland (where his 
handiwork abides), with South Africa and India, faded into 
comparative insignificance, and he found that ‘“‘ he had come 
to believe that China, a country in which he had heretofore 
taken no particular interest, presented a problem second in 
importance to no other.” The conviction having entered his 
mind “‘ that the next serious threat to the peace of the world 
would come from the state of the Far East,” he was led to 


concentrate on the study of this region. This study having 


no doubt been satisfactorily completed in the process of three 
visits to the Far East, as a Chatham House delegate to the 
biennial Conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
he has now been moved to write a book. And because he 
foresaw that the opinions expounded in this book were bound 
to be contentious, he thought it advisable, before writing it, 
to vacate his position as an officer of Chatham House, “the 
Institute being precluded by its charter from expressing 
opinions of questions of policy.” 

The publication of this ‘contentious’ matter comes 
opportunely at the present juncture, when the breathing space 
afforded by the Lytton Commission of Enquiry has for a 
while relieved the Western Powers and the League from the 
dilemmas of the Manchuria Dispute and other thorny problems 
of the Far East. For although it is not of a nature to con- 
tribute to the average citizen’s better understanding of 
Chinese affairs (being indeed calculated to increase his be- 
wilderment), it should yet serve a useful purpose; for it 
throws no little light on the mental processes of the “ F.O. 
school of thought ” with which Mr. Curtis, and through him 
Chatham House, have been so closely associated; on the 
opinions of that coterie of political idealists, whose influence 
has been so frequently reflected in Great Britain’s China 
policy since the Washington Conference. Mr. Curtis, like 
most dealers in pacifism, is never lacking in the courage of 
his convictions, and on the present occasion he expounds 
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them, ex cathedra, with unhesitating assurance. Bearing in 
mind the influential part which members of the Chatham 
House coterie have admittedly played in inspiring and formu- 
lating the official opinions, for which first Mr. Chamberlain 
and later Mr. Henderson assumed responsibility, Mr. Curtis’s 
reiterated defence of the famous 1896 Memorandum, “‘ as the 
genuine and permanent expression of British policy towards 
China,” having behind it “ the support of all three parties in 
the Parliament of Great Britain,” becomes a matter deserving 
of attention. For at the present stage of the Far Eastern 
problem, when thoughtful men on both sides of the Atlantic 
are become more and more conscious of the futility of the 
Washington policy, we should welcome anything which 
helps to explain the peculiar mentality of those to whom the 
inspiration of that policy was largely due, and with whom 
rests most of the responsibility for the errors to which British 
policy has ever since been committed. 

The ‘ idealism’ of Mr. Lionel Curtis, as revealed in this 
book, presents a curious resemblance to that of two other 
pedants in politics, viz. the late President Wilson and 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. It has the same quality of pontifical 
assurance ; the same autocratic finality of opinion, the same 
sublime indifference to unpleasant facts, whensoever they 
conflict with his obiter dicta ; and withal a belief, like theirs, 
in the solidity of his sand-castles, which verges at times on 
the naive. Mr. Curtis, moreover, makes no secret of his poor 
opinion of the men on the spot—be they traders, consular 
officials or journalists—and of his contempt for their several 
opinions. Towards the sordid mercantile community of the 
Treaty Ports, he displays the superior attitude of the highbrow 
which Professor Toynbee (Director of Studies at Chatham 
House) has fittingly expressed in these lines :— 

“You Smyrna weeping London’s tears, 
You London racked by Smyrna’s fears, 
Busy, detestable Shanghai, 

Our anchor’s up, thank God. Good-bye.” 


Coming from the high priests of an Institute, whose funds 
are ultimately dependent to some extent on the largesse of 
financiers and traders, this attitude towards the merchant and 
“the Man in the Club” seems, at first sight, illogical and 
possibly ill-advised. On the other hand, it is intelligible, 
because Mr. Curtis never allows himself to forget that 
*‘ opinion, as crystallised in the Clubs of the Treaty Ports, 
was openly hostile to the policy’ inspired by Mr. Curtis and 
his fellow visionaries, and that the ‘unilateral Note of 
December, 1926, reaffirming this policy, was issued as: much 
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for the benefit of the Man in the Club as for the Foreign Powers, 
and rightly so.” In like manner, he scorns the views of 
officials on the spot “‘ whose whole training has been in the 
East,”’ and who, by the nature of this training, are incapable 
of conceiving ‘“‘ that the people of China will ever be able to 
govern themselves on the lines of acommonwealth.” Finally, 
he ascribes the lack of an effective public opinion in England 
and the absence of interest on the subject of China, partly 
to the fact that in the field of journalism ‘‘ Morrison left no 
successor,” so that ‘ public opinion, with no foundations 
in genuine knowledge, is, in the present crisis, blown this 
way and that by Press correspondents ignorant” (N.B., as 
Dr. Morrison was) “of the language of the country, whose 
messages too often reflect little more than conversation 
in Clubs.” 

Mr. Curtis is prepared to admit that in the opinion of the 
men on the spot, and notably of the Consular service, the 
present disorders are likely to continue indefinitely ; also he 
admits that if, as these experienced officials think, China is 
not capable of emerging from anarchy within any period 
worth considering for practical purposes, it must follow that 
“the policy officially accepted at Washington is a house 
founded on sand.” Moreover, he recognises many of the 
unpleasant facts of the existing situation, e.g., the Chinese 
Government’s inability to control its own officials, to maintain 
order or observe Treaty engagements; the difficulty of 
introducing any remedial measures in the absence of any 
government which can govern ; the incapacity to subordinate 
private interests to those of any group larger than the family ; 
and so on. But when it comes to dealing with the vital fact 
that the Nationalist movement has rendered the Washington 
policy abortive, by its failure to establish a government 
competent to execute as well as to negotiate Treaties, it 
is not to be expected that any leader of the “ F.O. school 
of thought ” should attribute the existing chaos to its own 
blind insistence on the dogmas of racial equality and self- 
determination. It is in the nature of things that Mr. Curtis 
should prove to his own satisfaction that, as usual, it is 
not China, but England, that is to blame. Firstly, with that 
naivety to which I have already referred, he observes, that 
“we are apt to forget that her present condition is directly 
due to our own insistence on trading with her.” Secondly, 
he avers that if Chiang Kai-shek and T. V. Soong, “‘ unques- 
tionably the ablest leaders in China,” failed to establish a 
competent administration when “ there was real hope of it,” 
after the Powers had recognised the Nationalist Government 
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in 1928, the blame for their failure must rest with these 
Powers, inasmuch as they refused to transfer their Legations 
from Peking to Nanking. 

Like Sir Frederick Whyte (another prominent member of 
the Chatham House coterie, who, under its auspices, was 
sent out to introduce the “ personal factor” at Nanking, 
and who now holds the position of political adviser to the 
Nationalist Government), Mr. Curtis clings firmly to the faith 
that the strength of the Nationalist Government in Canton 
“lay in the feeling created by its founder that it stood for 
the people of China,” and, furthermore, that the real issue at 
stake between it and the northern “ adventurers” was 
whether China should revert to the old dynastic system or 
develop on European and American lines.” Blinded by these 
hypotheses, he persists in the belief that ‘“‘ in the Nationalist 
Government recognised by the Powers in 1928 there was real 
promise,” and continually asserts that the fulfilment of this 
promise was chiefly frustrated by the failure of the Powers to 
move their Legations to Nanking. Herein the mentality of 
your doctrinaire asserts itself most characteristically. It is 
difficult to understand how anyone with even a slight know- 
ledge of Chinese history can persuade himself that ‘‘ the mere 
presence of the Foreign Powers in the persons of their Foreign 
Ministers at Nanking would have gone far to strengthen the 
Nationalist Government’s prestige and discouraged the 
Tuchuns from attacking it,” or that ‘“‘ the constant presence 
in Nanking of specially selected Ministers (of the type of 
Lord Elgin or Mr. Dwight Morrow) would have changed the 
atmosphere of Nanking and have helped it to pass from 
medizval to modern ideas.” But to the true believer in 
self-determination, such miracles are wholly credible, and Mr. 
Curtis has no difficulty in declaring them to be not only 
possible, but probable. In arriving at these and similar 
conclusions, he is compelled to ignore facts of capital im- 
portance, which no serious student could overlook; for 
example, the fact that the centre of gravity of the most truly 
Chinese policies has always lain in the North, and that the 
idea of the northern and central provinces uniting in accept- 
ance of a government controlled by the Cantonese, is utterly 
impossible, as a matter of practical politics. Similarly, he 
ignores the fact that the ‘promising’ Southern Nation- 
alist leaders of 1928 (in whom Sir Frederick Whyte also dis- 
cerned “‘a cause greater than themselves”’ and “ the only 
hope ”’ for China), have actually achieved amongst their own 
countrymen a reputation for cynical self-seeking, more con- 
spicuous than that of any of the groups of adventurers 
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that have risen to power since the overthrow of the 
Monarchy. 

One delusion, originally a fundamental article of faith 
with the “ F.O. school of thought,” Mr. Curtis now seems 
disposed to abandon, namely, that the political aspirations 
of the Southern Nationalists reflect a definite awakening of 
the Chinese masses to a vigorous national consciousness. He 
still believes implicitly in the capacity of the Chinese nation 
to achieve self-government under Western institutions ; at 
the same time, curiously enough, he now holds that, in coun- 
tries like Russia, India and China, it is not the masses that 
matter; ‘‘the mere handful of educated people who are 
breaking away from the past are the vital and dominating 
factor.”” When one remembers that opinions such as these 
have held the field, and dominated Anglo-American policy in 
China for the past decade, and when one compares Mr. 
Curtis’s book with the works of serious and scientific students 
of Chinese affairs, such as Mr. H. B. Morse or Mr. Owen 
Lattimore, one is compelled to the melancholy reflection 
that sentiment still counts for much more than science in 
human affairs. Mr. Curtis has hitched his wagon to the star of 
Canton and looks to its handful of iconoclasts for the salvation 
of China, apparently unconscious of the undeniable truth that 
even the most progressive and modern of China’s intellectuals 
retain, undiminished, their distrust and deep dislike of 
the foreigner and their pride in the superiority of China’s 
civilization. 

It is, however, in his conclusion of the whole matter, 
in the panacea which he finally proposes for the healing of 
China, that Mr. Curtis shows us the political egoist, 
fixed with childlike intensity on his own ideas. Starting 
from the question as to what can be done by Great Britain 
to help China, and with the characteristic premiss that “‘ we 
shall fail in all our dealings with her until we recognise that 
our interests are misconceived whenever they seem to conflict 
with hers,” he observes, that the people of England cannot 
know how they “should act in respect of China until they 
have recognised the magnitude of the issues at stake and 
adopted the course successfully followed in other fields of 
similar importance.” Following this course, they must send 
to the capital of China, as their Minister, a public man of 
wide political experience, one of the stamp of Durham, 
Cromer, Milner or Irwin, ‘“‘ whose estimates of the facts, 
and whose methods of handling these facts, will, when ex- 
plained by himself in reports and despatches, convince not 
merely the Secretary of State and the Cabinet, but Parliament 
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also and the public opinion it represents.” Mr. Curtis is 
complacently convinced that “if England once adopted the 
practice of sending to China Ministers drawn from the first 
rank of public life, the Americans and Japanese would 
follow suit.” 

Thus, under the guidance of these diplomatic Supermen 
(selected, no doubt, to represent the ‘“ F.O. school of 
thought ”’), public opinion all over the world would soon be 
led to see the China problem with complete unanimity as 
Mr. Curtis sees it; and all would be well. 

In conclusion, since Mr. Curtis has invoked the names of 
Cromer and Milner as typical of the supermen required, I 
(being only human) cannot refrain from quoting the following 
passage from an article written by Lord Cromer for the 
Nineteenth Century in May, 1913, when reviewing a book 
which I had published the year before. 


“We English,” he wrote, “are largely responsible for creating 
the frame of mind which is even now luring Young Turks, Chinamen 
and other Easterns into the political wilderness, by the display of false 
signals. We have, indeed, our Blands in China, our Milners in Egypt, 
our Miss Durhams in the Balkan Peninsula, and our Miss Bells in 
Mesopotamia, who wander far afield, gleaning valuable facts and laying 
before their countrymen conclusions based on acquired knowledge 
and wide experience. But their efforts are only partially successful. 
They are often shivered on the solid rock of preconceived prejudice 
and genuine but ill-informed sentimentalism.” 

It is fairly safe to assert that if Lord Cromer were alive 
to-day, and placed in a position of authority at Nanking, his 
policy would follow the lines prescribed long ago by Sir George 
Staunton. ‘In the firm adherence to principle which dis- 
tinguishes the British character,” said that profoundly wise 
observer, ‘‘ lies the only hope of winning and retaining the 
confidence of the Chinese, a confidence which is our best ally 
in all our differences with them.” Certain it is that Lord 
Cromer would have definitely eschewed a line of policy which 
begins by assuming that British interests must be miscon- 
ceived, if they seem to conflict with those of this or that 
group of predatory adventurers. 
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FIGHTING ON THE SOMME 


(THIEPVAL, SEPTEMBER 26, 1916). 


THE assaulting battalions of the 54th Brigade* were the 
12th Middlesex and the llth Royal Fusiliers, the former 
being on the right. The Fusiliers’ task was to work north 
along the old German front line, and D Company was told off 
for the job, with B and A in support. C Company was lent 
to the Middlesex for dug-out clearing. Zero hour was 12.35 
p-m.—a happy choice, as it caught the enemy napping, and 
both battalions got started before the defence opened out. 
I got my company (B) away just behind the assaulting troops, 
trusting to correct my distance in No-man’s land, and thus 
escaped most of the terrific barrage put down by the Germans 
on our forming up trenches. With me were 2nd Lieut. Hunt 
and two youngsters just out from home with no previous 
experience of any kind, and as an instance of the fortune of 
war, one was killed and the other wounded before we had 
gone a hundred yards. 

Having escaped the Scylla of the barrage behind, we soon 
ran into the Charybdis of intense rifle and machine gun fire 
in front, but sneaking forward from shell hole to shell hole 
by sections in short rushes, I was able to keep the company 
under control without suffering undue losses. In front, 
D Company, from the beginning had a sticky time, as the 
German front line was stiff with machine gun emplacements 
and dug-outs, and very strongly held. Every foot was con- 
tested, and though Capt. Vaughan-Thompson exposed him- 
self recklessly in leading his men on, they could hardly keep 
up with the barrage. Then Vaughan-Thompson and Miall- 
Smith were killed, Cornaby wounded, and Hawkins concussed 
by a shell which slowed them even more. It says much for 
the men that with their leaders gone, they still pushed doggedly 
on. 

Meanwhile, the Middlesex made good progress on the 
right until checked a little south of the Chateau, when A 
Company of the Fusiliers went in to help them. The Middlesex 
left converged towards the Chateau, leaving an increasing gap 
between them and D Company, which was rather behind, 
so getting my men into waves, I attacked north to the left 
of the Middlesex. We got a rousing reception from 
the Germans in the south-west end of the village, but were 


*18th Division whose Commander sends us this graphic narrative, 
continuing what he wrote last month.—Eprror, The National Review. 
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helped considerably by the arrival of a tank, which caused 
temporary consternation to the enemy, many of them bolting 
over the top (personally I don’t blame them), which enabled 
us to get a footing in the village. Actually, two tanks were 
used—the nearer one subsided gracefully into a trench south 
of the Chateau and stuck there, but the other got about 250 
yards north of the Chateau before the works ran down. 

We found the village a chaos of trenches and shell-holes, 
dotted with deep dug-outs, so progress was slow, for the tanks 
having petered out, the enemy returned to the fray with 
redoubled zest. Concerted movement over the top was 
impossible, owing to the accurate sniping and machine-gun 
fire, and it became very much a soldiers’ battle, with small 
parties working along ruined trenches and from shell-hole to 
shell-hole bombing, bayoneting, or shooting the occupants. 
Some of the dug-outs were vast, and we had great difficulty 
in ejecting the tenants. Three had to be set on fire, which 
roused the enemy to a frenzy. It was literally a fight to the 
death. 

So we pushed slowly on past the left of the Chateau, but 
it was no procession. Roughly, two of my platoons were 
mixed up with D Company, fighting in the vicinity of the 
German front line, but the right made better progress, largely 
owing to a fine exploit by L.-Corpl. Tovey. A machine-gun 
we could not locate, though it was firing at point-blank range, 
held us up, but Tovey spotted it and making a sudden dive, 
bayoneted both the gunners and dragged the gun back with 
him. It was cunningly concealed in a hole under some debris, 
and was invisible a few feet away. Tovey was recommended 
for the V.C., but unfortunately got killed later in the day. 
My right flank had lost touch with the Middlesex, who were 
swinging slightly right and were further ahead. When we 
advanced, I had instructed the C.S.M. (Taylor) and the 
signallers to make straight for the Chateau, the only recognis- 
able object on the landscape, and to stay there till 1 wanted 
them. So, in the hope of getting information, I raced there 
—an unpleasant running of the gauntlet. There was no 
definite news of the Middlesex, but from the intolerable sniping 
from the north-north-west of the Chateau, I guessed that more 
than a few enemy were percolating through the gap between the 
two battalions, so I organised the H.Q.’s details as counter- 
snipers. At this work C.S.M. Taylor—a quick and accurate 
shot—excelled and did yeoman service, which won him a 
D.C.M. A sniper (firing over a fallen tree) with whom I 
exchanged shots (from round a bit of broken masonry) hit 
the stars on my right shoulder twice before getting potted. 
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Somewhat reassured about my right flank, I dodged back 
to the left, where, apparently, we were held up, spurred on 
by the attentions of the German marksmen. We pushed on 
with the attack, dislodging a large number of Germans from 
shell-holes and trenches, but, owing to the broken nature of 
the ground, a great many got away and fled north. Sulman 
(whose company was dug-out clearing with the Middlesex), 
however, told me afterwards that he got them in enfilade 
with his Lewis guns, and estimated that he bagged at least 
fifty. The fight was carried to the pile of broken masonry 
and trees which was all that was left of the north-west corner 
of the village, and there fizzled out. The Boches had organ- 
ised the place as several strong points supporting one another, 
each defended with well-concealed machine-guns, and we 
were received with a heavy cross-fire and plastered with 
bombs. In addition, the Germans had two large trench 
mortars firing oil-drums filled with high explosives, with 
which they made remarkably good practice—one exploding 
on the parapet behind me, throwing me down violently, and 
half covering me with earth. For some time after, I found it 
difficult to follow things or take in what was said to me, so 
I must have been rather dazed. Instantly, a German counter- 
attack developed, which was pressed with such swiftness and 
vigour that we gave ground, and for a short while the situation 
looked critical, but the men held on gamely, and with a great 
effort pushed the enemy back to the north-west corner forti- 
fications, where the murderous German cross-fire stopped us. 
In this fighting, 2nd Lieut. Hunt was prominent in rallying 
the men, and showed a fine, forceful example. In private life 
he was a clergyman, and the chasteness of his language and 
air of complete detachment under the most trying conditions 
had been a source of wonder and joy to the rest of us, so it 
was an eye-opener to see him roused and using words that I 
did not know were in his vocabulary. In fairness, I ought to 
mention that a bomb exploded in his face, and though he 
carried on indomitably to the end of the fight, it was found 
later that a fragment had penetrated the brain. 

This counter-attack rather worried me, as, if the enemy 
pushed us back, he could get in behind the Middlesex and 
make things generally unpleasant, so I instructed Hunt to 
block the German front line, and make a strong point to the 
rear of the block. The Germans had appeared so suddenly 
and in such force that I wondered whether any dug-outs 
behind had been overlooked, or alternately, whether when 
pushed back, any of the enemy had taken refuge in dug-outs, 
so, seeing L.-Corpl. Hope, I instructed him to collect his 
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section and thoroughly search all the dug-outs he could 
find. 

It was also essential to find out where the Middlesex were, 
and I had started to go to the Chateau, when I saw Hope 
coming out of a dug-out alone, and asked him where his 
section was. He told me he did not need it, so I asked him 
whether he had found any dug-outs occupied, and he replied 
‘“‘ Two so far.” Personally, I thought most men would yearn 
for human companionship when hunting a more or less 
desperate armed enemy underground in the dark, but Hope, 
a big, fair Staffordshire miner in the early twenties, apparently 
had no nerves, and I watched him disappear alone down 
another stairway. 

As I carried on, I saw Colonel Carr (the C.O.) approaching 
over the open. A machine-gun opened on him, and he dropped. 
Running to him, I found him wounded in several places. 
Cutting off his tunic, I patched him up with the aid of his 
batman, who appeared from nowhere, and helped him to a 
trench, whence he was evacuated. It is typical that while I 
was dressing him, although he was in great pain, all he said 
was “‘ Never mind me, get down, don’t expose yourself.” 
Whether the German gun jammed, or the gunner thought I 
was a doctor, I know not, but he did not fire a shot while we 
got Carr away. 

This occurred not far from the Chateau, and on arriving 
there, I was glad to find that Col. Maxwell, commanding the 
Middlesex, had arrived. He was so weak from a bad bout of 
malaria that he could not stir from the Chateau—a lesser 
man would have gone sick—but his presence was a great 
moral support. Major Hudson having already been severely 
wounded (he subsequently died) I was now in command of 
the Fusiliers. 

Maxwell naturally wanted to know the position, as all he 
had got were some rather conflicting reports showing that his 
battalion had reached the north of the village, but it was 
difficult to know just where. I told him my position, and 
pointed out the large gap between us. He detached fifty 
men to link up with me, but owing to the intense fire from the 
strong points in the north-west corner, forty-four became 
casualties on the way. 

Returning to the front, I found that there was still con- 
siderable activity on the extreme left, enemy raids and 
machine guns making work on our block almost impossible, 
and as we had run out of bombs, we were rather at a dis- 
advantage. Still, we stopped all enemy progress. I ex- 
tended the line to the right, hemming in the German strong 
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points as closely as possible, and established touch with 
Sulman’s company to the west of the second tank. Telling 
him that Maxwell was sending two platoons to link up, I 
left it to him to get touch with the Middlesex on the north 
edge of the village. 

Returning to the Chateau, I found a machine gun trained 
on the left edge of the ruin, and so arrived in considerable 
haste. Maxwell immediately said, ““ You and I must locate 
that gun and silence it. You go round one side of the Chateau, 
while I go round the other. He cannot shoot at both of us 
at once.” So saying, he put down his notebook and pencil 
and donned his Sam Browne belt and revolver. Privately, 
I thought it a poor scheme, especially as Maxwell looked too 
ill to walk as far as the enemy, let alone charge. 

We started off, however, Maxwell going right and I return- 
ing to the left edge. As I approached it, R.S.M. Templeton 
came up and said, “ I will go with you, sir.” It was a gallant 
gesture, as it was 1,000 to 3 on our getting potted, and there 
was no call for him to take the chance. As soon as we showed 
ourselves, the machine gun opened getting Templeton in the 
stomach. I immediately turned round and dragged him into 
safety, getting two bullets through my tunic (one by the left 
armpit and the other below the bottom button). Maxwell 
had not been able to see anything, and I was relieved that he 
did not suggest an encore. Fortunately, Templeton’s wounds 
were not fatal, but he never returned to the battalion. Shortly 
after this, my men near the second tank spotted the gun and 
silenced it. 

About this time, the Northants began to arrive in driblets, 
having lost most of their officers and N.C.O.’s, and a good 
many men coming up through the heavy barrage, so they were 
in no shape to tackle the difficult problem of the north-west 
corner of the village. 2nd-Lieut. Heywood, of the North- 
ants, and a few men, made a bold attempt to rush the enemy 
defences near the second tank, but heavy machine gun fire 
wiped them out, though he himself almost reached the strong 
point before being shot down. 

The Northants strengthened the cordon penning the 
enemy in the north-west corner of the village, but the attack 
was at a standstill, and as night was coming on, Maxwell 
thought it advisable to consolidate our gains and finish the 
job on the morrow. I thereupon sorted the men out as far 
as possible, Fusiliers left, Northants centre, and Middlesex 
right, and formed them into two lines of defence. The first 
line consisted of double sentry posts of six men in shell-holes, 
or any other available cover at twelve to fifteen yards inter- 
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vals, the men to dig towards each other, so as to make a 
continuous line. The remainder were formed into isolated 
posts under a single sentry, about fifty yards to the rear. 
We made two strong points, one behind the block in the Ger- 
man front line, and the other was round the second tank, the 
guns being removed from the tank to strengthen our post. 
The men were very mixed up, very crowded in some places, 
and hardly a man in others. Officers and N.C.O.’s being 
almost non-existent, I had to select whoever seemed the 
likeliest man to command each post. The work had to be 
suspended several times while I collected men to replace 
casualties at the bomb post on the left, where fighting was 
almost continuous, and the whole operation had to be carried 
out under heavy fire on a night pitch black, except for the 
glare of Verey lights and bursting shells. In one shell-hole 
I found twelve Northants and eight Fusiliers. I told the 
Fusiliers to get into a shell-hole to the rear until I could find 
a home for them, and split the Northants into two posts, 
sending half to a shell-hole on the right. I had hardly left 
the place before a Fusilier reported to me that a shell had 
exploded in the original hole, doing in all the occupants, so 
I had saved, temporarily at least, fourteen lives! It was 
about 11 p.m. before I got back to the Chateau to let Col. 
Maxwell know that the defence scheme was complete. In the 
meantime, Major Meyrick had come up to take over command 
of the Fusiliers, and was at the Chateau. 

Firing was dying down all along the line except round the 
bomb stop, but our heavies were pounding the enemy remnant 
of the village, and the German guns were doing the same by 
our portion. Another request for reinforcements came from 
Hunt, and Major Meyrick and I collected a few men from 
the second line and took them to the bomb stop. On our 
way back, a shell burst in front of us, and we both sat down. 
After cursing the German artillery, briefly but competently, 
Meyrick began to laugh, so I suppose I looked as funny as 
he did, sitting there scraping off dirt. 

The artillery barrage increased, and after putting up a 
wonderful variety of coloured Verey lights, the enemy 
apparently withdrew a little, and the bomb stop was left in 
peace. During the night, thirty-six men were drawn from the 
rest of the line to make good casualties at this point, of which 
twenty-eight were killed or wounded. From early afternoon 
until we were relieved in the morning, Hunt was in charge of 
it, and held it with great courage and resource. He well 
deserved the M.C. he was awarded. 

News came through that the Bedfords were on their way 
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up and that we were to hand over the line to them, and 
evacuate before dawn. It was with great relief I heard 
Maxwell say that he did not intend to go, and Meyrick 
concurred. 

Two companies of Bedfords arrived about 3.45 a.m. under 
Captain Keep, and Sulman and I undertook to put them in 
position. Placing them in single file, each man holding the 
man in front, I led them to a point near the second tank. 
From there Sulman went right, putting one company in 
position, while I went left with the other. The method 
employed was to move slowly along the front line, detaching 
a man every three paces, showing him the direction in which 
he was to attack, and telling him to lie down facing that way, 
and so on to the end of the line. As no zero hour had been 
fixed, I told each man that the attack would take place at 
6 a.m., the signal to start being two long blasts on Keep’s 
whistle. The operation was completed inside two hours, in 
inky darkness, within thirty yards of the enemy without his 
being aware of it, and without losing a man. 

About 7 a.m. General Shoubridge arrived to find out why 
his order for evacuation had not been obeyed. As senior 
officer, Maxwell got the brunt of it, and was told off “‘ good 
and proper.” He didn’t say a word, but just stood smiling 
at the General until the latter’s vocabulary had failed him. 

After this interlude, and as the Bedfords were getting on 
nicely, we cleared out, the rear being brought up by Col. 
Maxwell, C.S.M. Taylor, and myself. As we walked across 
the open to the south of the village, a machine gun opened on 
us at long range from north of Thiepval. At first we ignored 
it, but soon it got more accurate, and bullets began spraying 
around us. My companions ran for a trench in front, but 
I was too done, and thought I was safe at that range. I 
was just taking my pipe out of my mouth when I felt a slight 
jar as if I had touched a hot wire, and the pipe dropped out 
of my hand. A bullet had grazed my thumb and smashed 
the bowl of the pipe. This was a wonderful corpse reviver, 
and in spite of the start of the others, I reached the trench 
as soon as they did. 

The cookers had been brought close up; and, after seeing 
that the men had got plenty of hot tea and food, I carried 
my mug of tea to a tree and sat down. Although I hadn’t had 
any food or drink since breakfast the previous day, it was an 
unnecessary effort. As I touched the ground, I was fast 
asleep. The battle was over. 


W. H. H. JOHNSTON. 


THE ROYAL NAVY 


WITHIN the greatest instrument known in history there has 
slowly grown, until it has become a tradition, the idea of 
“The Silent Service,” of which no man may speak, “ know- 
ing,” in the words of Lord Jellicoe, “ that silence becomes 
them best at all times.” This Silent Service transcends all 
others in its long history and in the dominating position 
which in the course of centuries it has attained. Successive 
governments, successive generations, England herself has 
been swayed by this great and silent service and England 
has dominated the world through her Navy. “It holds 
indeed,” wrote Conrad, “the heaviest inheritance that 
has ever been intrusted to the courage and fidelity of armed 
men.” Though its domination has been complete, it has 
been a wise, kindly and beneficent dominance, exercised 
by a great arbiter of nations whose fiat was law and from 
whose judgment there was no appeal. In story and in song 
England has enshrined her pride and her glory in the Fleet, 
“the most impotent for mischief, the most powerful for 
ood.” 
r It is not strange therefore that the Royal Navy should 
have its anchors in the soul of the nation, that it should 
be so much interwoven in the fibre of the people as to be 
accepted by them almost without conscious recognition. 
The Navy has been always with us. A thousand years have 
gone to its fashioning ; forty generations have carried on 
its glorious traditions; the salt of England, of the earth, 
has gone to its making, and to-day, though assailed on all 
sides by those who would seek to belittle it and to set up 
new idols in the market place : 
‘* Our ears still carry the sound 
Of our once-Imperial seas.” 

The old oak is not so easily uprooted, the faith and passion 
of a people not so easily undone. To-day the Royal Navy 
retains as of old its dominating hold on our national life. 
For here is something which is of England, bone of her bone, 
blood of her blood. The sight of the King’s ships, the sound 
of the sea still stirs an emotion in every English heart and 
there are no figures in our national gallery to compare with 
the bluejacket and the midshipman, the lieutenant and the 
admiral. 

Alone with the High Court of Parliament, the Navy 
has the distinction of special remembrance in the prayers 
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of the people ; in our national forms and ceremonies it takes 
pride of place ; it is the Senior Service and on parade the 
Royal Navy takes the Right of the Line and at levees 
midshipmen have precedence of general officers. 

From the days of Alfred the King the sovereign has 
been closely and personally identified with his Fleet. The 
nucleus of the Navy was the King’s ships and the King’s 
ships they have remained to this day so that the letters 
‘“‘H.M.S.” precede the name of every vessel in the Royal 
service. 

At the head of the ‘“ Navy List” appears the King. 
In that list are the names of three of the monarch’s four 
sons; every officer is presented to His Majesty “ on receiv- 
ing a commission in the Navy ; on promotion ; on appoint- 
ment to the command of a station or squadron; on his 
return therefrom and on return from any special service 
abroad.” 

“To him come all captains of men, all achievers of glory, 

Hot from the press of their battles they tell him their 


story. 

They reveal him their life in an hour and, saluting, 
departed, 

Joyful to labour afresh—he had made them new- 
hearted.” 


In every ship the company is admonished to “ Fear God, 
Honour the King”; everything is ordered and done in 
pursuance of the King’s pleasure; the Service is governed 
by his Regulations; My Lords seek his pleasure on all 
important occasions; the appointment of flag officers is 
his prerogative ; every commission bears his sign-manual 
and a sentence of death by Court Martial can be remitted 
only by him. 

Through thick and thin the Service remained the King’s 
Navy and even during Cromwell’s regime, though it passed 
into the hands of Parliament for a brief space, the title, 
“Royal Navy” was still retained. It was in fact during 
this period that the Navy, supported by Cromwell and led 
by Admiral-General Blake, attained greater supremacy than 
it had ever known before. 


‘“* After half a century during which England had been of scarcely 
more weight in European politics than Venice or Saxony, she at once 
became the most formidable power in the world ; dictated terms of 
peace to the Dutch, destroyed the nests of the Barbary pirates, van- 
quished the Spaniards by land and by sea, captured Jamaica, the 
finest of the West Indies, and acquired the fortress of Dunkirk which 
consoled the national pride for the loss of Calais. She was supreme on 
the ocean.’’—(Macaulay). 
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Even under Cromwell’s dissolute successor the Navy 
became for the first time truly national and together James II 
and Pepys vastly improved the Service. From thence onwards 
its history has been the history of the British Empire. 

To-day there are those who believe that this proud 
Service has come to the parting of the ways, that the trident 
has passed from our hands ; that Britannia no longer rules 
the waves and that “‘ supremacy ”’ has given way to “ parity.” 
They point to the ships, wealth, power and the national 
spirit of other nations, forgetting that though others may 
build more and larger ships, there is something—who shall 
define it ?—some quality in our race, some fine rapture 
which others cannot capture and that in the ultimate issue 
men and not ships prevail. 


“The English, it was said, did not owe their triumphs to the number 
of their ships, to the greatness of their maritime population, to adminis- 
trative wisdom, nor to the wise combinations of the Admiralty. The 
English beat us because their crews were better trained and their 
squadrons better disciplined than ours.’”—(Captain de la Graviere, 
French Navy.) 


During its history of a thousand years have been per- 
formed “acts of heroic enterprise’? which tended greatly 
“to exalt the glory of the nation.” The mystical, magical 
figures of “terrible fighters”’ are enshrined therein; the 
pageant of a thousand ships rises before the eye of the 
beholder and a glorious galaxy of fights reminds us that blood 
is the price of Admiralty. England’s Navy has been Eng- 
land’s bulwark, and in the words of Mahan: ‘‘ Those far- 
distant, storm-beaten ships upon which the Grand Army 
never looked stood between it and the dominion of the 
world.” 

Blake, that rough and ready soldier, bluntly defined 
the purpose of England’s fleet as being “to keep foreigners 
from fooling us,’ and three centuries later another bold and 
hardy seaman who fought in the same arena * said: ‘“‘ We 
sailors have a goodly heritage and we are not disposed to 
surrender our birthright to anyone.” 

For these sailors have no false notions about their service 
but are content to do their duty in the spirit of that Captain 
Patrick Baird who was asked at the trial of Admiral Byng 
his opinion as to the feasibility of throwing succour into 
Minorca. He replied with the peculiar directness inherent 
in his character that “if he had been ordered to throw relief 

*Admiral Sir Roger Keyes whose principal command in the Great 


War was in those waters in which Blake and Van Tromp fought their 
battles. 
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into Hell, he would at least have attempted it.” Akin to 
this spirited reply is the signal, the most magnificent in 
the naval code, “‘ Engage the enemy more closely,” and 
the classic phrase, employed only when a desperate venture 
has reached its final stage: “‘Sink me the ship, Master 
Gunner.” 

Consider also the reply of Captain John Brisbane, of 
the Flora frigate, to the master of that vessel when in pur- 
suit of the American frigates Hancock and Boston, with their 
prize, the Fox. The master had represented to the captain 
‘in modest terms” that if he continued the chase much 
longer he would be “ off his station.” The captain very 
spiritedly replied that he was in pursuit of the enemy and 
that “ the chase might run to the West Indies or to the devil, 
but that he would follow him as long as he had an inch of 
canvas.” 

There was a time when naval despatches were couched 
in terms significant of the rough and ready times in which 
the writers lived. The classic examples are those written in 
this strain :-— 

‘“‘Sir,—Be pleased to inform their Lordships that 

I have this day been in action with the enemy. Numbers 

taken or destroyed as per margin.—I have, etc.” 

‘“* Be pleased,” began Nelson in his despatches to the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, and “ Be pleased,” began Sir Roger 
Keyes more than a century later, when detailing the opera- 
tions at Zeebrugge. 

For the Navy has its customs and traditions to which 
it clings. The Custom of the Service prescribes the turn of 
expression, the style, the idiom of the Fleet. Such phrases 
as “‘ For the good of the Service ”’ strike the keynote of the 
spirit animating it. A junior officer will invariably seek 
“Permission to proceed,” when in company with a senior, 
and the old phrase employed by Nelson when despatching 
an officer or ship on a particular service is still employed 
to-day ‘“‘ You are hereby required and directed.” 

Precedent and the Custom of the Service rules the Navy. 
the meticulous accuracy and refinement of exactitude which 
marks all naval ceremonial and every evolution, manceuvre 
and routine is based on traditions and customs which have 
become the Laws of the Navy. Everything is “ submitted ”’ ; 
an accident or misapprehension is “ regretted,” and there is 
only one verbal reply dating back from the early days: 
** Aye, Aye, Sir.” 

Thus, though the Royal Navy is of the nation it is yet 
set apart, a sealed book to those who paid for it, demanded 
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it and took pride in it. For a century wise men have deplored 
the ignorance of the nation about the Navy, but how could 
it be otherwise ? It is not possible for those who have their 
lives and being in one element to understand and appreciate 
the thoughts, customs and traditions of those who live in 
another. The soul of the Navy is known only in the Navy. 
Perhaps even there it is but dimly understood, its purport 
insufficiently grasped, particularly among the younger gener- 
ation. 

As the years pass and the youth comes to man’s estate 
ne becomes conscious of the mystical grandeur of his great 
inheritance, of the Noble Brotherhood to which he belongs. 
The Truth of the Navy is slowly borne in on him and thus 
it is that the great traditions are in the hands of captains 
and admirals who have been so long in the Service that they 
take account of no other circumstance, but view everything 
from the standpoint of the Navy, obsessed by a humble 
desire to do nothing which would detract from its greatness 
and imbued with the spirit to preserve the prestige of that 
Service “to which they have the honour to belong.” 

“Too great for mere pride,” as Conrad wrote of it, the 
annals of the Royal Navy contain such a vast gallery of 
sea pictures, of heroic figures, of marvellous exploits :— 

“Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’? the imminent deadly 
breach ”’ 

that no one individual can hope to compile a detailed history 
of its thousand years. Some have selected important periods 
and others, notable figures, for their studies. James’s 
‘““ Naval History’ is a record of the Navy during its most 
fruitful period from 1793 to 1813. Sir William Laird Clowes, 
despite failing health, compiled the monumental “ History of 
the Royal Navy to the End of Queen Victoria’s Reign.”” Then 
there are Mahan’s great works and various studies of naval 
periods and personalities by Mr. David Hannay, Sir John 
KKnox Laughton, Sir James Thursfield and Sir Julian Corbett. 
But these are not works which find their way into the homes 
of the people, and the Navy itself, that vital and living 
*“* Fleet in Being ” remains unknown to the public at large. 

The tradition still persists that the sailor is a rough 
uncouth fellow who, when not at sea, is engaged in dissipating 
his wages on shore ; who speaks in a garbled jargon largely 
unintelligible to shore folk; who has peculiar notions and 
ideas foreign to our own and who is rather to be patronised 
than respected. Yet the very reverse is the truth. Perhaps 
the reason for this distorted view may be traced back to the 
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days of Smollett, of Marryatt, of the Napoleonic wars. In 
those days the bluejacket, the pressed man, was a horny- 
handed Tarry-breeks, a coarse good-humoured ignoramus, 
a jolly laughing lout with his parrot and his rum, his uncouth 
speech, his swaggering roll and his tales of “ furrin”’ parts. 
Such a picture no longer suffices. Sailors were doubtless once 
rough customers—to-day they are the salt of the earth. 
The old, illiterate tarpaulins have long since gone, to be 
replaced by smart young fellows with first-class education. 
Out of every ten applicants for the Navy nine are rejected 
for their failure to reach the physical and mental standards 
of the Service. Your modern sailor is a technical specialist, 
versed in ballistics, hydraulics, gyroscopics, magnetism, 
electricity and cognate mysteries. The traditions of the 
scientists have usurped those of the old admirals. With the 
passing of sails and cordage there has passed also the horny- 
handed tar who once crawled aloft and loosened the canvas. 
In his stead there is the student, the man who compares more 
than favourably with his brother on shore, whose employer 
is often his enemy. To the sailor, his officer is his all-in-all, 
guide, counsellor and friend. The sailor is smart, spick, 
span, alert, abounding in rude health, devoted to his pro- 
fession, his Service and his officers. He is hardy, trained to 
the last minute and educated by world travel. He has no 
false notions about the state of life into which it has pleased 
God to call him. He knows his duty and is content to do it 
and he will follow his officers to the last. He shares the spirit 
which indeed animates the whole Service; he absorbs the 
finest of ideals and he has his genesis far back in the days when 
Edmund Waller could exclaim : 
Make the sea shine with gallantry—and all 
The English youth flock to their Admirall. 


G. Rawson. 


THE SEASON FIFTY YEARS AGO 


It is interesting for a woman whose own “ coming out ” days 
were more than fifty years ago, to look back at the social world 
as she knew it, and then at the very different world in which 
her granddaughter and her friends’ granddaughters are making 
their first appearance. For them, however, it is not a first 
appearance. ‘The just grown-up girl of to-day is very far from 
being the shy, self-conscious, rather friendless backfisch of 
fifty years ago. Young people’s dances, tennis tournaments 
and theatricals will have accustomed her to entertaining and 
being entertained. She will probably have been at school, 
and will have her own little circle of friends, of both sexes, to 
help her to find her social feet in the grown-up world. 

Fifty years ago it was by no means universal for girls to be 
sent to school. ‘* They will learn so many things there that 
they had better not know,” was often the reason given, and 
there were, in fact, very few schools to which they might 
have gone. A governess, who had often no better qualifica- 
tions than poverty and good behaviour, might be entrusted 
with the sole education of a whole family of girls. Some girls 
had even the additional handicap of two changes of governess 
every year, a “ daily” being in charge when the family were 
in London for the season, and a different “ resident ’’ being 
engaged each year for the migration back to the country. 

The barrier between drawing-room and school-room was a 
very distinct one and the London days of the un-grown-up 
girl could be very dreary. Girl friends were not encouraged 
and it was only at occasional dancing or French classes that 
she would catch a glimpse of anything outside her immediate 
family circle. Peeping over the banisters to see the guests 
going in to dinner, gossiping in the maids’ room—where she 
would sometimes find the enthralling sight of a chignon, 
pinned to the table, being combed and plaited for its evening 
appearance—looking out of an upstairs window at her mother’s 
and elder sisters’ friends coming to pay their Sunday afternoon 
visits ; these had to rank as pleasures to little Cinderella, who 
would count the days that would take the family back to the 
country, where at least the daily walks were more interesting 
and were varied by games and occasional drives. 

We are told a great deal about the modern passion for 
racing about, but I think families, as a whole, travelled more 
when I was a girl than they do now. I know that my parents 
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went abroad almost every year during my childhood, taking 
with them all their unmarried daughters and as many of their 
sons aS were not out in the world or at school, and this in 
addition to the yearly pilgrimage to and from the family home 
in Ireland. 

Our foreign journeys were serious affairs; we travelled 
with a maid or maids, men servants and a courier, and an 
enormous amount of luggage. Indeed the luggage made any 
journey serious! What has happened to the immense dome- 
topped dress baskets that used to be piled on the roofs of cabs 
and with which breathless servants used to stagger up London 
stairs ? Crinolines had passed out of the fashions before I 
became one of the travellers, but my elder sisters have told me 
of the tyrannical parental decree that forbade their travelling 
in their hoops when the journey through Ireland to catch 
“the packet’? at Kingstown had to be made in the family 
carriage, and of shedding actual tears of mortification when 
forced to appear without them. 

There were no sleeping cars, restaurant cars or corridor 
carriages in those days. Travelling was always first-class, 
with the men and maid-servants second—no one would have 
dared to suggest that they should go third—and in the very 
rare event of a girl taking a short journey alone she would 
always be consigned to the special care of the guard. 

The usual age for “ coming out” was seventeen, and the 
girl was lucky who had a birthday in the autumn or winter 
and so was able to feel her wings a little at house parties and 
country balls before making her official plunge into the world 
of London. Country house parties of those days were in 
themselves rather formal and awe-inspiring affairs. The 
ladies would come down to breakfast in their smartest frocks, 
wearing light kid two-button gloves and carrying the little 
bits of fancy work to which they would devote themselves 
directly after breakfast. At about eleven o’clock they retired 
to their rooms again to ‘“ write letters,’ and remained there 
till twelve-thirty, when they reappeared in dresses suitable 
for a little walk before luncheon, which meal was generally 
at two o’clock. ‘The older members of the party were prob- 
ably taken for a drive after luncheon, while the younger ones 
would walk to some neighbouring “sight.” There was 
another change into a smart—sometimes a very smart—tea- 
gown, more fancy work and possibly a little music till dinner. 
This latter was a serious affair, to which the guests went in 
exactly according to rank, the host with the Duchess and the 
hostess with the Duke on each succeeding evening of the visit 
(and how much bored they must have got with each other !) 
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Sometimes a few country neighbours were asked to join the 
dinner party, which brought an element of change. Then 
bed-room candles were lit and the ladies filed up to bed, while 
the men changed into elaborate smoking jackets and retired 
to some remote, ill-furnished and dingy room, never visited by 
the feminine company, for their still rather illicit pipes and 
cigars. 

London for the season meant a real settling down. The 
London house was opened and the country one shut. I do not 
think that even those of my friends whose country homes were 
comparatively near London knew any of the constant changing 
from house to house that can take place to-day. Neither, of 
course, were there such things as week-end or mid-week visits 
during the season, except for such recognised “‘ season ”’ func- 
tions as Ascot Week. 

Presentation at Court, “‘ going to a Drawing Room,” as it 
was then called, was of course the most important moment of a 
girl’s first season. This was really a severe ordeal, if only 
because it took place at three o’clock in the afternoon, when a 
girl has to be more than ordinarily beautiful to look her best 
in low dress, white feathers and veil. The doors were opened 
at two o'clock, and as the Queen never stayed for the whole of 
the ceremony, giving her place to the Princess (Alexandra) of 
Wales, there was great competition among débutantes to be 
in time to “ see the Queen.”’ The long waits in the Mall to 
which the débutantes of to-day submit, were as long or longer 
then, and took place in the morning. Once inside the Palace 
there would be a frenzied rush of débutantes and their pre- 
senters up the stairs and through the rooms that led in suc- 
cession to the Throne Room. Veils would be torn, trains 
wrenched off, feet trodden on and bruises inflicted by deter- 
minedly pushing elbows, all of which was not reassuring to the 
already nervous débutante. The final scene was certainly 
alarming enough. The frightened girl would find herself in 
what appeared to be a very narrow gallery, her train (it was 
three yards long in those days) would be let down by Court 
officials—then, as always, the kindest and most soothing of 
men—one of whom would murmur into her ear the number of 
curtsies she would have to make. Almost at once she 
would find herself in front of the Queen, who was seated in a 
very low, very deep arm-chair. The curtsy had to be deep 
enough for her to be able to raise the little Royal hand to her 
lips ; the daughter of a peer would herself be kissed on the 
cheek, while a peeress (how she ever managed it I cannot 
think), had to kiss Her Majesty’s cheek and be kissed in return. 
Then there was a side step and another deep curtsy to the 
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Princess of Wales, standing beside the Queen, and two, three, 
four or more curtsies to the rest of the Royal party, standing 
in an unbending row, till the end was reached at last. Oppo- 
site the Royal Family were, I believe, grouped the Corps 
Diplomatique and certain privileged spectators, but I never 
heard of anyone who really saw who was there, and though the 
ceremony of “ going to a Drawing Room ”’ was repeated year 
after year, it never ceased to be a nerve-wrecking ordeal. 
Once they had “ passed”’ the débutante and her presenter 
hurried home, or to any friend who might be giving a “ draw- 
ing-room tea,” for no refreshments of any kind were given at 
the Palace, and when on one occasion a trembling débutante 
found the strain too much and fainted, all that could be found 
to revive her was a glass of sherry, there being no brandy in 
the Palace. It is needless to say that no men, except the 
gentlemen in attendance on Her Majesty, were present at these 
Drawing Rooms. 

The State Balls of those days were as magnificent as they 
are now, but from the débutante’s point of view a little dull, 
as even if any of her habitual partners happened to be there 
they were probably too tightly buttoned up in uniform to be 
able to dance. There were generally two State Balls and two 
State Concerts in each season, the latter very splendid and 
impressive, and graced by the greatest singers and performers 
of the day, but singularly chilling, as no applause whatever 
was allowed. The Queen did not appear at those, but the 
Prince and Princess of Wales headed a Royal Procession, the 
Princess making two deep curtsies, one to the company and 
one to the artistes, before taking her seat. I suppose the 
Prince gave some greeting too, but, as always, all eyes were 
for the Princess, then at the height of her wonderful beauty. 
Light refreshments, including the still famous Royal iced 
coffee and hock cup, were given after the Concerts, when it 
was possible for the guests to move about and talk to their 
friends. 

The great charity balls of the present day were, of course, 
quite unknown in my day, but there were a number of private 
balls, “‘ drums ”’ or “ routs,” which were really evening parties, 
and Saturday evening political receptions at which a girl had a 
chance of rubbing shoulders with celebrities ; and occasional 
garden parties were given at the big houses that still existed 
just outside London and were known as “ breakfasts.” A 
milder excitement was what was known as a “ Derby Tea,”’ 
given by people whose houses were in Grosvenor Gardens or 
Grosvenor Place or elsewhere on the road from the Derby. 
Balconies were draped with rugs and guests were asked to eat 
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strawberries and cream and look down at the tops of coaches 
and the grey top hats and gauze veils of returning race-goers. 

Balls were rather an uncertain pleasure in those days until 
a girl knew if any of her particular friends and partners hap- 
pened to be there. No one dreamed of asking a girl to bring a 
partner with her, nor had anyone started the modern habit of 
giving a dinner party and taking it on, as a whole, to a ball. 
Kach girl was supported by her own chaperon, to whom she 
returned after every dance, for the chaperons sat in a ring 
round the room, only deserting their stations for the welcome 
interlude of supper. To dance more than twice with the same 
man at a ball would have caused much comment. A popular 
girl would sometimes appear at a ball carrying a huge hay- 
stack bouquet, sent anonymously (though she probably had a 
shrewd suspicion who had sent it) and this she would cling to 
through all the rather violent valses and polkas of those days. 
Indeed I think more was “ said with flowers ”’ then than now. 
I remember one girl who on each of the four days of the Ascot 
meeting received three separate bunches of flowers (what are, 
I believe, called “‘ corsage bouquets’’). She was placed in the 
difficulty of deciding which to wear, always supposing she 
was sure who has sent them, and her chaperon was in even 
greater difficulty, through not knowing which, if any, had been 
sent by an “eligible parti’! Attentions of this sort meant a 
good deal fifty years ago ! 

London, during the season, could be dull enough, even to 
the grown-up girl, for there was no racing off to play tennis or 
to swim in the intervals of recognised amusements. No jeune 
fille bien elevée could go out alone, and if no other chaperon 
were available she would take a maid, who was very likely as 
young and even better looking than herself. Some very 
advanced mothers would allow their daughters to drive in a 
hansom, on condition that they did not look out of the side- 
windows, and when driving in an open carriage past Knights- 
bridge Barracks, the order would be to “‘ lower your parasol, 
my dear.” It was of course quite impossible for any girl to 
go in an omnibus, and it was only in the nineties that a woman 
could be seen on top of one! It was very easy, and very 
unfortunate, for a girl to get a reputation for being “‘ fast,”’ and 
one girl was credited by kitchen gossip with the heinous 
offence of “ corresponding with young men ”’ on the strength 
of addressing her mother’s dinner invitations ! 

The London social world of fifty years ago was, as [ 
remember it, designed far more for the elders than it is to-day, 
or perhaps people became elders and gave up youthful plea- 
sures much younger. I do not think any young girl of to-day 
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would be expected to sit through the long and elaborate 
dinners that were a necessary part of the season in my day, 
nor do I imagine that such dinners are ever given now in a 
private house. Two soups (“thick or clear”), two, or if 
whitebait was included three, sorts of fish, two entrées, a 
joint, game of some sort (if in season), two sweet dishes, hot 
and cold, a cheese savoury, two ices and every imaginable 
form of fruit, biscuit, chocolate, etc. The very unpleasant 
habits practised with finger bowls by people of the generation 
of my grandparents had almost ceased in my day, though in 
some old-fashioned houses they still prevailed. 

People in those days had not got the habit of confiding 
their family affairs and movements to the newspapers. The 
Morning Post was the only paper to chronicle fashionable 
events, and that with the utmost discretion. The Court 
Journal on Saturdays would publish long and accurate lists of 
guests at parties and of presents given at weddings, but there 
were no Madame Gossips or Mr. Teacups to tell the world 
what they had heard at luncheon the day before. 

The London social world was much smaller than it is now, 
and people of the theatrical, medical, business and other 
professional worlds were only just beginning to mix with the 
world that was still largely dominated by certain recognised 
social and political leaders. It was, I think, this widening 
of doors and breaking down of barriers that had the biggest 
effect in bringing new and often more reasonable ideas into 
every-day social life, and that led the way to the greater 
freedom and the greater opportunities that lie before my 
granddaughter and her contemporaries in the “ grown-up ”’ 
world of to-day. 

LiILy GREENE. 


NATIVE DOCTORS IN SWAZILAND 


AtTHouGH the average South African Native is scarcely 
ever brought into the world by a qualified medical man, 
and very seldom has one in attendance when he leaves it, 
a great part of his life is spent in consulting various kinds 
of so-called doctors of his own colour, in whose powers he 
has the most implicit faith. The ignorant and amazingly 
superstitious condition of his mind, his strange rites, customs 
and beliefs, and his inordinate fondness for what he regards 
as medicines, offer a wide field for the cupidity and ingenuity 
of these ‘“‘ doctors,” the majority of whom are arrant 
charlatans. Nevertheless, a few acquire such outstanding 
reputations that Natives will travel enormous distances to 
consult them. 

There are four sorts of “ doctors’: the diviner, who 
is commonly called the witch-doctor; the herbalist, or 
medicine-doctor ; the rain-doctor ; and the lightning-doctor. 
The profession is not confined to men, numerous women being 
engaged in it in all its branches. Many of these practitioners 
travel the length and breadth of the country in the pursuance 
of their calling. From a Native’s view-point it is very 
convenient to have a “‘ doctor’ come to his home, or to the 
place where he is working. Invariably he requires some 
medicine for himself or for a member of his family, or he 
wants a love philtre, or the wherewithal to defeat the 
machinations of an enemy, or he may wish to consult his 
ancestral spirits prior to going on a journey or embarking 
upon some unusual enterprise, or there may be an outbreak 
of disease or some other mysterious matter that needs looking 
into, which, in his opinion, could only have been caused by 
witchcraft. In fact, existence to him would be inconceivable 
without “ doctors,” who are, and who always have been, 
the most important factor in Native life. 

There are a few South African Natives who have qualified 
as physicians and surgeons in Europe and America ; naturally, 
they are not referred to in this article. Witch-doctors—all 
of whom act as herbalists when necessary—are the most 
important, the most consulted, and the most feared of all 
members of the Native ‘“ medical” profession. They do 
not practise aruspicy, and can therefore be divided into two 
classes—those who profess to be able to divine by getting 
into alleged communication with the spirits of the departed, 
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and those who claim to be able to do so by throwing bones, 
shells, etc. The former are merely clever ventriloquists, 
and, there being fewer of them, are the most sought after, 
their ventriloquial powers affording them greater scope for 
displays of originality with which to impress—and to dupe— 
their clients. 

Although it is illegal for witch-doctors to practise as such, 
their number is legion, and they flourish exceedingly, 
especially amongst the millions of their fellow-countrymen 
in the reserves, and, to a certain extent, in some of the big 
towns, and on the mines, where thousands of Natives are 
employed. Many are prosecuted annually, but this does 
not deter them from resuming their lucrative profession 
when they have paid their fines or have been released from 
jail. Notwithstanding that they live a life of fraud, and are 
responsible for the commitment of numerous serious offences, 
principally those of arson and murder, and that they are often 
guilty of similar acts themselves, they also have a considerable 
influence in the prevention of crime. Paradoxical as this 
may appear, it is true nevertheless, because amongst a 
primitive people, devoid of any regard for human life and 
property, a would-be offender is frequently more afraid of 
detection through the agency of a witch-doctor than he 
is through that of the Police. 

The witch-doctor is a shrewd, crafty, ingenious, and utterly 
unscrupulous individual. He realizes that a comprehensive 
knowledge of all that is happening in the Native world is 
necessary if he is to give satisfaction, and convince his clients 
that he is a marvellous diviner; hence he takes steps to 
ensure that he is supplied with every scrap of news from 
near and far, no item being too small to be disregarded. He 
is believed to have the power to unravel any mysterious 
matter regarding which he may be consulted, especially 
witchcraft, which he must be able to counteract. His 
services are invoked in all cases of serious illness, and of 
death (except the death of the very aged, who, provided 
they have died naturally, are said to have been summoned 
by their ancestral spirits), there being a general belief that 
normally no one sickens or dies from natural causes, but 
only through the sorceries of an earthly enemy. ‘That these 
sorceries are permitted to prevail is considered to be proof 
that the ancestral spirits, who, ordinarily, are supposed to 
exercise a watchful care over those remaining behind, are 
angry, and as a punishment have withdrawn their protection. 
In fact, amongst Natives, all the unpleasant happenings of 
life, even hail-storms, floods, drought, the failure of crops, 
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sickness amongst the stock, and the inability of women to 
bear children, are attributed either to witchcraft or to the 
anger of the ancestral spirits. 

It is always necessary, therefore, first to appease the 
wrath of the spirits through the medium of the witch-doctor, 
Occasionally he demands a human sacrifice for this purpose, 
and some old and unwanted shrew is selected as the victim, 
but usually he states that the spirits will be pacified by the 
slaughter of one or more head of cattle, sheep, or goats— 
the lion’s share of the meat of which he takes in addition to 
his fee. He next proceeds to ascertain if there is an earthly 
enemy—and woe betide any person indicated. Should he 
say that the miscreant is one of the greatly feared mythical 
beings, enemies of all mankind, that Natives believe inhabit 
the earth, he will demand a further fee before he will undertake 
to dispose of the creature, or overcome its schemes. But 
should he fail to give satisfaction he is never nonplussed. 
He may say that the ancestral spirits are still angry, or that 
some enemy, possessing powerful magic, is working against 
him—which will mean still further fees and further slaughter- 
ings—or he may state that the Europeans, anxious to destroy 
the Natives and seize their land, are opposing him with 
particularly strong magic, against which it is useless to fight 
—any one of which excuses will be believed. 

In the many and varied matters regarding which he is 
consulted, the witch-doctor often receives considerable 
assistance from his clients-to-be, who, Native-like, are very 
prone to discuss, openly, any affair which is perturbing them, 
when, of course, the news finds its way to him, thereby 
enabling him to take in advance what steps he deems necessary. 
It sometimes happens that he is approached secretly before- 
hand, and arrangements made for a generally disliked person, 
or for a particular enemy, to be “smelt out” as an 
‘“umtakati.” (A person accused at a divining ceremony 
is said to be ‘‘ smelt out,” and an “ umtakati” is one who 
is said to practise witchcraft and every other form of ill.) 
Amongst Natives there is no greater term of abuse than 
the word “‘ umtakati’’ when it is used in anger. It applies 
far more than it actually means, and a person so called is 
not considered fit to live. Apart from countless deaths, 
the word has been the cause of numerous actions for defama- 
tion, in which the plaintiffs have been awarded substantial 
damages. Occasionally, in order to become heir to his 
father’s estate, the younger of two brothers will arrange for 
the elder to be “‘ smelt out” as an “ umtakati ’’—the witch- 
doctor does not worry ; with him it is just a matter of pay- 
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ment, in cash or kind. Apart from all this, however, he can 
usually get a good idea of who is suspected by shrewdly 
questioning his clients, or he may work his superstitious 
audience into such a state of hysterical fear that, in cases of 
theft especially, the guilty persons, if present, will confess, 
or someone having a knowledge of the affair will disclose 
what he, or she, knows. In cases of divination for losses 
and thefts of stock, the witch-doctor can generally state 
with accuracy the direction in which the animals have strayed 
or been driven, and, owing to his extraordinary knowledge 
of affairs, can often say exactly where they are. 

In common with most savages, the South African Native 
has a great love of bloodshed, hence a person “ smelt out ”’ 
and accused of being an “ umtakati’”’ will, if aware of what 
has taken place, usually endeavour to leave his, or her, home, 
if not for good, at least for some very considerable period, 
as the custom of killing one so unfortunate as to be thus 
indicated is still rigidly observed. Formerly such executions 
were summarily and openly carried out, and often included 
every inmate of the kraal of the alleged witch, or wizard, 
but to-day the fear of the white man’s law precludes any 
wholesale or summary killings. Nevertheless, the practice 
of “‘ smelling out,” which is terribly abused, is responsible 
for the commitment of many murders annually. Those 
implicated are generally brought to trial, despite the frequent 
secret approval of men holding the most important positions 
in a tribe, as they know that failure to report matters of this 
nature will involve them in severe trouble. When the victim 
is removed, however, by means of some special poison, 
obtained from a witch-doctor or from a medicine-doctor, 
there is little likelihood of the murderer being apprehended, 
as there are Native ‘“ medical” practitioners who possess 
a knowledge of various deadly roots and herbs that are 
unknown to European science, thereby rendering negative 
a pathological examination of the viscera of a person alleged 
to have been disposed of in this manner. As a matter of 
fact, complaints are rarely lodged with the authorities when 
it is suspected that a person has been poisoned after having 
been accused of practising witchcraft, the community con- 
sidering itself well rid of one so undesirable, and the relatives 
of the deceased, being themselves under a stigma, are seldom 
anxious to court further unpopularity with their neighbours 
by complaining. 

Strange to say, the system of administration in vogue 
in South Africa is of great assistance to the witch-doctor 
and to the Native who prefers the use of poison when getting 
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rid of an enemy, or of an “‘ umtakati,” because in the reserves, 
and some of the other remote parts of the country, no death 
certificate is required when a Native dies unless a complaint 
alleging foul play, or an outbreak of disease, such, for instance, 
as smallpox, is made to the authorities. Owing to the dense 
Native population, the heavy mortality—especially infant 
mortality—the immense size of the average magisterial 
district, and the appalling roughness of the country, it would 
be an utter impossibility for the solitary medical man, 
appointed to each district by the Government, to hold an 
autopsy and to issue a certificate in the case of every Native 
death—his time is fully occupied with matters regarding 
which complaints have been made, and with other official 
duties, to say nothing of his own private practice. In order 
to have some record, however, of what is taking place, certain 
Natives are appointed from each tribe to report periodically 
at the office of the magistrate, or at some other specified 
place, various happenings, including deaths, which have 
occurred within their respective areas. These reports are 
made verbally, usually to one of the clerks, and the cause 
of death is invariably given as influenza, pain in the chest, 
or some such non-committal complaint. Yet despite the 
comparative safety ensured by resorting to poison, it does 
not afford the same satisfaction to the conservative and blood- 
thirsty Native as does strangling a victim, or twisting his 
neck until it breaks, or killing him with an assegai, knobkerrie, 
battle-axe, or other lethal weapon. 

Notwithstanding the harm occasioned by the witch- 
doctor, there are times when he is of assistance to members 
of the European community, and also to the State. It is 
no uncommon occurrence for a farmer, living in a remote 
part of the country, to consult him in preference to the Police 
in regard to thefts and losses of stock. 

A certain J.P. in Natal was, up to the day of his death 
a few years ago, a firm believer in the efficacy of witch-doctors, 
and paid several of them retaining fees. He contended that 
it was only through their influence that he suffered neither 
from stock thefts nor from trouble with his Native farm 
labourers and tenants. On one occasion a guest staying 
under his roof had a quantity of jewellery stolen. The J.P. 
made no complaint to the Police, nor did he mention the 
matter to his Native house-servants, but sent for a well-known 
witch-doctor, an elderly woman, who resided in one of the 
reserves about seventy miles away. Upon her arrival he 
told her what had happened and asked her to divine. This 
she did by getting into alleged communication with the 
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spirits of the departed, and then stated that the jewellery 
was secreted in a hole, covered by a loose brick, under the 
fireplace in one of the rooms of a house close to Pietermaritz- 
burg railway station, and that the house could be identified 
by a solitary black brick, which showed up conspicuously 
in one of the walls. The J.P. thereupon communicated 
with the local Police, and left for Pietermaritzburg with the 
woman. 

Upon arrival they were met at the railway station by 
several members of the C.I.D. and taken to the Native 
waiting room, where, in the presence of the detectives, she 
again divined, and repeated what she had told the J.P. A 
search was then made in the vicinity of the station, and a 
house, as described, was located. On the strength of this 
discovery a statement was made and, after interviewing the 
witch-doctor, a magistrate issued a warrant authorizing the 
detectives to search the house in question. Upon so doing, 
a hole, covered by a loose brick, was found under the fireplace 
in one of the rooms—but it was devoid of jewellery. The 
woman, who was very raw, and who was terrified of the 
street traffic, stated emphatically that that was her first 
visit to Pietermaritzburg. Be that as it may, she had got 
to know, in some mysterious manner, about the hole under 
the fireplace in that particular house—which, incidentally, 
was in European occupation—and had bluffed accordingly. 
Here we have an instance of a magistrate, a J.P., and detec- 
tives, all so profoundly impressed by a_ witch-doctor’s 
demeanour that, in acting for the best, they compounded a 
felony. 

Once, while staying with a trader and Native labour 
recruiter in a very remote part of the Transvaal, I had a 
number of photographs stolen from my hut. My friend 
and I made what investigation we could, but without avail. 
Several days later two Shangana witch-doctors from 
Portuguese East Africa happened along. Their appearance 
was most impressive. They were wearing their full regalia, 
consisting of skulls, bones, snake skins, horns, gall bladders, 
roots, etc., and each of them had a leopard skin draped 
artistically over one shoulder. For the sum of ten shillings 
they agreed to try and find out who had stolen my property. 
About fifty Natives, who were hanging about the trading 
station, were invited to squat on the ground in a circle. The 
witch-doctors then got to work. First one of them “ threw 
the bones,” talking volubly the while and occasionally 
shooting a question at someone in the circle. He next com- 
menced to rush round wildly, leaping in the air, gyrating, 
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sniffing like a dog, and shouting, ‘“‘ There is a thief here, I can 
smell him. There is a thief here, I can smell him,” and much 
more to the same effect. Every few minutes he would 
suddenly stand still and, pointing a denunciatory finger, 
hurl a string of questions at a particular person, and then, 
without waiting for a reply, resume his maniacal antics. 
After a while he sank down on his haunches and his companion 
jumped into the breach. And so the performance continued 
without cessation, one relieving the other at intervals, until 
eventually they both worked simultaneously, making an 
appalling din and literally foaming at the mouth. Meanwhile 
the semi-mesmerised Natives clapped their hands in unison, 
monotonously chanting the words “ Si ya vuma ”’ (we agree). 
Occasionally one would collapse in an access of superstitious 
fear, and another would shout something to the bellowing 
witch-doctors, who, with their rolling eyeballs and frenzied, 
foam-flecked faces, looked the very incarnation of evil. It 
was not a pretty sight, but if ever two men earned ten 
shillings by violent physical exertion under a blazing sun, 
they did. After about an hour and a half they stopped, 
utterly exhausted, and threw themselves on the ground, 
the perspiration pouring from them in streams. When they 
had recovered somewhat, they snuffed, leisurely scraped the 
sweat from their faces with little bone spoons—which many 
Natives carry in their hair for that purpose—and drank 
enormous quantities of water. One of them then told me 
the name of the man who had stolen my photographs—he 
had not been present at the “ smelling-out ’? ceremony—and 
said I would find them hidden in a tin in a certain kraal 
about fifteen miles away. It was even so. Possibly the 
witch-doctors knew all about the theft, and had only come 
to the trading station on the off-chance of being employed. 
Anyway, it was a splendid advertisement, and thereafter 
they did a roaring business amongst the Natives in that 
district. 

One of the most notorious witch-doctors in South Africa 
is a man, who, were he not so avaricious, could have amassed 
what would be to many people a considerable fortune— 
instead of which he spent half his life in jail and most of his 
substance in retaining lawyers to defend him. Although an 
unmitigated scoundrel, he possesses a wonderfully pleasing 
personality, which carries him a long way, but his greed has 
ever proved his undoing, there being a limit to the extent 
to which even a witch-doctor may bleed his credulous and 
superstitious clients, especially in regard to their stock, 
which they hold in greater esteem than they do their women- 
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folk. An excellent ventriloquist, and clever at sleight-of- 
hand, Natives succumb readily to his wiles. 

On one occasion, after having been sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment, this man was being taken from the court 
to the jail by two Native constables. Passers-by were 
amazed to see the escort suddenly remove the prisoner’s 
handcuffs and run away. When charged with allowing their 
prisoner to escape, the superstitious policemen naively 
explained that a voice, coming, apparently, from the bowels 
of the earth, had threatened them with dire pains and penalties 
unless they released him. Thinking it was one of their 
ancestral spirits speaking, they had obeyed. 

Amongst Native “doctors” there is a great demand 
for human flesh, which is considered the most potent of all 
“medicines.” It is generally dried and ground to a powder 
before being administered internally, but instances do occur 
when it is cooked and eaten while still fresh. When used 
in connection with superstitious rites and customs it is usually 
burnt. Witch-doctors are mainly responsible for the supply 
of human flesh to the “ profession.” Perhaps a_ person 
will be murdered, and only a tiny fragment of flesh, half an 
inch long, will be taken from, say, the eyelid, as there are 
now “doctors”? who consider it dangerous to carry a large 
stock of this commodity when it can be obtained with com- 
parative ease. Others, again, take part of the intestines and 
all the flesh from a body. According to Native rumours, 
many a European tramp, who has drifted far from the beaten 
track, or a prospector, working alone in wild, rough country, 
has been killed and his flesh removed for ‘ medicinal ” 
purposes. There is no reason to disbelieve such rumours. 
Some prospectors do disappear, and are never heard of again. 
And who cares what becomes of old tramps, who, most 
probably, have no friends or relatives in the country ? There 
are witch-doctors who can exercise such an extraordinary 
influence over certain types of people that, incredible as it 
may seem, a Native mother will sometimes surrender her 
baby to be converted into “‘ medicine.” 

Owing to the tremendous amount of harm he causes, 
drastic legislation has been introduced recently in Swaziland, 
and vigorous efforts are being made to suppress the witch- 
doctor entirely in that country. It remains to be seen 
whether these efforts will be successful, and whether he will 
cease to be consulted, and his influence cease to be felt 
amongst a people who, from time immemorial, have regarded 
him as an integral part of their existence. 

FREDERICK MANors. 
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CAN ANIMALS THINK? 


Even to an unscientific mind there are few interests more 
satisfying than the attempt to probe the depths—or shallows 
—of an animal’s mind. How much is there—one asks— 
of instinct, how much of reason in their ceaseless efforts 
to adapt themselves to our often selfish friendship ? 

Many people expect much from their pets and give little. 
Most of us who own an animal—be it cat, dog, or tiger cub— 
have their own ideas as to its sagacity. Some persons will 
accept Kipling’s suggestive interpretation of the semi-human 
thoughts of their “‘ servant a dog.”” The ideas of the majority 
usually vary, according as they may be classed as “‘ indoor ” 
or “outdoor” persons. The under-exercised and over-fed 
owner of an equally under-exercised and over-fed Pekingese 
is obviously not as good a judge of such sagacity as is the 
lonely shepherd, whose livelihood, also that of his flock, 
depends almost entirely upon the well-nigh superhuman 
understanding of his dogs. Whence comes this, in animals, 
uncanny intelligence, this unfoldment of consciousness ? 

In human beings the unfoldment of consciousness is, we 
know, a progressive fact. Is this the case in animals? It 
varies to a sometimes surprising degree in both men and 
women. Some men never seem to rise far above the plane 
of animal consciousness. ‘There are backward races even 
in this twentieth century little above the level of beasts. 
Consciousness, for our purposes, may be defined as being 
aware of our own mental states. In other words, an adult 
human being knows that he knows. An animal, so far as 
can be judged, does not. What is sometimes spoken of as 
physical consciousness, which animals possess, is merely the 
being aware of the external world as evidenced by the animal’s 
senses, also the being aware of its own body. All animals 
and some men think only on the plane of their physical 
consciousness. There are, of course, other kinds of con- 
sciousness, what we know as sub-consciousness, supra- 
consciousness, and cosmic-consciousness, but these do not 
in any sense belong to the animal world. Animals, not being 
conscious of any mental operations or of the existence of 
their own minds, do not know that they know. 

A very familiar example of this is the case of a horse 
standing out in snow or rain in an open field when there is 
a shed at hand he could take shelter in. We believe the 
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animal feels discomfort. All animals do to some extent at 
various periods of their lives ; yet the horse stays out in the 
driving snow quite unable to analyse his own mental state. 
Is hesewondering when someone will come and put him under 
cover ? Does the horse think how cruel it is to let him stay 
out ? Does he envy other horses in their warm, comfortable 
loose-boxes ? In fact, does the horse reason as a human 
being would under similar conditions ? So far as we can 
judge, he certainly does not. The horse experiences physical 
discomfort, but he is spared the mental concern a man would 
suffer. In all animals the mental gaze is directed outwards 
and never returns upon itself. As has been remarked, a 
man knows that he knows. This is what we call mental 
consciousness or reason. Through this state human beings 
have a moral sense or conscience, the latter possibly the 
stronger motive power of the two. The animal has only 
physical consciousness or instinct, and is therefore un- 
trammelled by any mental problems. If it has sufficient good 
for its needs, a dry lair or kennel and a mate, it is content. 
On the other hand, in animals the border-line between 
instinct and reason is not clear to us. Some of what we 
call the higher animals do at times show rudimentary reason : 
something far beyond the mere instinct of a bird to build its 
nest before laying eggs. Such mentalities seem to enable 
some animals to meet new conditions where instinct alone 
fails them. They do appear able to adjust their behaviour 
not only to the result of their own experience, which would 
not be so surprising, but also to the experience of someone 
else, and that someone else a human being not another 
animal. 

Let us now examine in more detail the mentality of one 
domestic animal which is always with us, and of three other 
animals which in England bulk largely in the eyes of sports- 
men. These animals are the cat, the fox, hound and horse 
as hunter. About that most disreputable of all domestic 
animals, the cat, there is little to be said. The multiplicity of 
attempts to analyse the mind of this completely casual 
friend of man has merely served to ruin many a promising 
theory of how an animal thinks. The cat is a law unto 
itself, and in its own vulgar way has always remained 
inscrutable, as in quite other ways have the Egyptian Sphinx 
and the smile on the face of Leonardo’s Monna Lisa. 

The fox from time immemorial has had a high reputation 
for intelligence, or, as some call it, cunning. In Oriental 
countries like Japan and China the fox, since the dawn of 
demonology, has figured among the clever and unscrupulous 
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spirits and ghosts which are said to take a part in worldly 
affairs. It is a curious fact that the fox has so long been 
endowed with supernatural powers in the East, while to us 
in the West, though now a hero, he was until comparatively 
lately, vermin. Hunting men sometimes endow the fox with 
the highest intelligence, and his tricks of escaping hounds 
by jumping on the backs of a flock of sheep and running 
along walls to obliterate scent confirm this judgment. It 
may be that constant hunting has preternaturally sharpened 
the wits of the fox. Self-preservation requires the employ- 
ment of every possible faculty. There is another side to 
this instinct for self-preservation. It follows automatically 
that the fact of being in constant apprehension of personal 
danger must deaden this feeling, though it need in no way 
blunt the instinct to escape. One must not forget that 
all wild animals are preyed upon from the hour of their 
birth. Their instinct for self-preservation is, therefore, their 
strongest and most potent. Domestic animals, to a large 
extent, lose this very powerful instinct. The more domestic 
they become the less this instinct prevails. 

How much mental acuteness animals may possess in 
anticipating danger, or fear in contemplating it, we cannot 
say definitely. It is a common error with writers upon this 
subject to attribute to animals an almost human conscious- 
ness. This is largely false reasoning. As Mr. Denis Lyell, 
the well-known big-game hunter, has remarked, it is extremely 
doubtful whether animals have anticipatory reasoning power 
and can prognosticate coming events. It is only possible to 
judge by intelligent observation how much or how little of 
these powers they do possess. A hunted fox has been known 
to turn aside and seize a hen as he passed through a farm 
pursued by hounds. Even though he is a long way in front 
of hounds, such a proceeding serves to show that the fox 
did not trouble very much about the fact of being hunted. 
On the other hand, take the only similar case we know of. 
In the old days of universal slavery on American plantations, 
an escaped negro was often tracked and hunted down by 
bloodhounds or trained dogs. In such a case the man must 
have suffered extreme terror. It is hardly possible to 
imagine any man closely hunted by dogs turning aside even 
for a moment to snatch food. 

The fox-hound, generally speaking, has never been credited 
with vast intelligence. One does not expect from him the 
ready response one would from a spaniel or terrier. This, 
if we think of it, is only natural. A hound is not man’s 
intimate friend and companion, however much an individual 
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hound may care for the huntsman. A hound’s mentality 
is bound to be that of the herd, not of the individual. His 
upbringing and training in the pack is all on these lines. 
Should he develop unusual individuality, except in drawing 
for a fox, a hound is more than likely to fall foul of one of 
the whippers-in. But this is not to say that a hound has 
not as much brain as any other dog. If left to himself, a 
hound often displays extraordinary sagacity. All hunting 
folk will recall the marvellous cases of fox-hounds returning 
to their own kennel after having been sent by rail or sea to 
far-distant hunts where they had never before been. 

Hunters, with which should be included polo-ponies and 
performing horses, represent the summit of equine intelligence. 
Of the general sagacity of horses in the mass opinions differ. 
A long and intimate connection with the first two kinds has 
predisposed the writer not to place a very high value upon 
horse-sense. Individual horses do undoubtedly show great 
intelligence, for is it not often said of many an old hunter 
and polo-pony that he has forgotten more than his owner 
ever knew ? But it is only fair to other animals to emphasise 
the fact that both hunters and polo ponies are doing what 
they thoroughly enjoy doing, and that, therefore, their highest 
intelligence is naturally brought out by this labour of love. 
That performing horses are not gifted with any unusual 
sagacity we have the high authority of Mr. Bertram Mills, 
the proprietor of the Olympia Circus, who writes :— 

** Horse-lovers . . . often ask for inside information. It is all 
inside information,” he continues, ‘“‘ but we do not make any secret 
about it. All circus horses have to be trained specially for their 
individual performance. The circus horse under the expert tuition 
of a scientific trainer soon becomes a cultured animal through the 
formation of good habits, which are afterwards known as clever tricks.” 
These horses have really been taught to acquire what we 

define as the “‘ habit mind.” That there is, however, such 
a thing as exceptional intelligence in performing horses the 
following anecdote serves to show. Mr. Mills makes reference 
to one well-known performer who was wont to go suddenly 
lame and to limp pathetically on three legs at the crack of 
a gun. Here is something very closely akin to connected 
reasoning with which the animal mind is not usually credited. 
What is known as “ring sense” hardly accounts for such 
subtlety. 

It would be evading enquiry into one of the most curious 
indications of animal mentality were reference not made to 
their apparent knowledge of right and wrong: not the 
man-made laws, such as were set up by ancient priestly 
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hierarchies, nor the cruel and unjust civil laws which still 
existed in the eighteenth century, but the law of their own 
conscience. Who is not familiar with such indications in 
his own companion and friend be he spaniel, labrador, or 
even the humble lurcher? When, after ‘running in,” 
suddenly enticed to his undoing by fur or feather and obviously 
repenting him of the terrible lapse, our friend comes creeping 
back, belly almost touching the ground, eyes imploring, head 
held low. Does he not own that he has done wrong; that 
conscience pricks? Surely he does! Yet we have been 
trying to prove that animals do not reason ! 

Dean Inge somewhere reminds us that the treatment of 
animals by the races of southern Europe varies widely from 
that accorded them by northern races. ‘‘ If an Englishman,”’ 
the Dean adds, “ protests against the brutal treatment of 
a horse or dog, he is met by the surprised answer, ‘ He is not 
a Christian!’” The English attitude is less dogmatic :— 

There are men both good and wise who hold that in a future state 

Dumb creatures we have cherished here below 

Shall give us joyous greeting when we pass the golden gate ; 

Is it folly that 1 hope it may be so ? 

C. D. Bruce. 


{In the comparison between animal and human mentality I am partly indebted to 
Ramacharaka’s work on Mental Development. ] 


ROBESPIERRE—NOT SO BLACK AS PAINTED 


History always is and in the nature of things, it 
is supposed, always will be written by the victors in the 
everlasting strife of parties, and therefore history tends 
to the disparagement of the vanquished. Then decades, 
or possibly centuries, later when true historians after 
much labour and study of records write their impartial 
story their work is received at first with incredulity and, 
even when finally accepted by their brethren, rarely touches 
the mass of the people. For them and their children the 
old stories, the old statements and misstatements, the 
defamations of upright men and praise of rogues remain as 
at first written for History by those concerned. In our own 
history we have the career of Richard III, crookedback and 
an unmitigated villain according to the historians who 
wrote under the rule of the victorious Tudors, whose false 
legends still persist in spite of proofs to the contrary. There 
is the more famous villain Cesare Borgia, whose cause is 
now being championed by Mr. Rafael Sabatini. And in 
France, in the turmoil of passions loosed by the Revolution, 
we find Maxmillien Robespierre labelled as the arch-fiend 
of the Terror on the evidence of those, his political and 
personal enemies, who overthrew him. 

The mention of the Revolution to the world outside 
France at once conjures up the Terror. A time of anarchy 
and the glutting of the public blood-lust : of the daily rumbling 
over the cobbles of the tumbrils bearing innocent men, 
women and children to the reeking knife of the guillotine 
through savage howling mobs: of the prisons crowded to 
overflowing with those whose only crime was that they had 
been accused by a “ patriot” of being aristocrats: of the 
abolition of religion, the desecration of Notre Dame by the 
enthronement therein of a low-class actress as Goddess of 
Reason, and the declaration over the cemetery gates, “‘ Death 
is an eternal sleep”: of fear, when every man eyed his 
neighbour askance, lest he be a government spy eager to 
denounce him to the Revolutionary Tribunal: of universal 
and, if the word may be used in such a sense, fashionable 
squalor and the abolition of all manners and forms of polite- 
ness: of Equality and the Ca Ira and Carmagnoles, sans- 
culottes and tricoteuses ; and behind, brooding and sinister, 
the sombre figure of the Dictator, the man who had made 
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and controlled this regime, cold, aloof and implacable, in 
his historic coat of sea-green, the Incorruptible—Robespierre. 
Until at last the people, weary of blood, rose against him and 
led by the moderate party of the Convention, so long cowed 
and terrorised to his will, sent him to perish by the knife 
himself. 

Something of this sort is the picture evoked, nourished 
by historians and novelists") —a picture incorrect in nearly 
every particular, and so far as it refers to Robespierre utterly 
false. It was not because he pushed the Terror to extremes 
but because he wished to control it that Robespierre fell, 
fell by the hands of those who sought to press it to the utter- 
most limits for their own gain.” And then—the irony of 
it !—constrained by public opinion, whose revolt from their 
sway they had not considered, these Ultra-Terrorists saw 
themselves, on the morrow of having removed the man who 
stood in their path, forced to abandon their policy and adopt 
that of their victim. Thereupon they made a_ volte-face 
and branding Robespierre with their infamy took to them- 
selves the credit of his virtue. They made the rule of Terror 
cease, and under their hands was born the monstrous legend 
of Robespierre, Terrorist. 

It is impossible to realise to-day the state of continual 
panic in which the ordinary citizen lived during the Years 
I and II. The condition of the Republic was desperate— 
more desperate than that in which any country has found 
itself in modern times. The King was executed in January 
(1793) and within a month France was at war with practically 
the whole of Europe. Over all her frontiers poured the armies 
of the Regal Coalition on their slow but steady march to 
Paris, where the emigrant nobles, fighting in foreign ranks 
against their country, loudly declared they would shortly 
arrive to take a fearful vengeance for the blood of Louis 
XVI and those of their class who had suffered at the hands of 
the sans-culottes. The new-born Liberty would be stamped 
out in blood and feudalism re-established in its strictest and 
most privileged sense. The armies of the Republic con- 
sisted indeed of brave men, patriots ready to dare and die 
in the cause of Liberty, but of what avail was valour led by 
traitor generals? Of what avail valour armed only with 
bayonets (and in some cases not even these), ill disciplined, 
ill-fed and in rags, against the ordered advance of Prussia’s 
well-trained, well-armed and well-provided legions ? 

And within, what a state for a country struggling for 
its life! Never in history has the like been seen, with its 
extraordinary, inexplicable conclusion of victory. There 
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was no credit, paper assignats so valueless as to be not worth 
carrying, no bread for the people, no steel or saltpetre for 
arms or ammunition, factions everywhere ready to fly at 
each other’s throats, and swarms of spies and ex-aristocrats 
plotting the success of the invaders whose gold extended its 
purchasing power even into the Convention itsclf. It is no 
wonder that the people, hungry and miserable, lived in a 
state of perpetual terror, ready to believe any rumour of 
treason, however exaggerated, and ready to support the most 
desperate methods of alleviating the hopeless situation in 
which they were. In this panic of the ignorant, by alter- 
nately allaying it and fanning it more fiercely, a few un- 
scrupulous demagogues saw their way to power. 

The Girondins fell in June: a party of upright, patriotic 
men, but quite unable to cope with their position. After 
the desertion to the enemy of their nominee, General 
Dumouriez, who had tried, before he rode out to the Prussian 
lines, to lead his army to Paris where he wanted to play the 
General Monk, indeed they could do nothing but fall. The 
next month when the knife of Charlotte Corday cut short 
the career of Marat, there was not much difficulty in proving, 
in spite of Charlotte’s denials, that here was a plot, financed 
by foreign gold, to destroy the People’s leaders. It was 
therefore without difficulty that Merlin passed his Law of 
Suspects in September, by which it became the duty of every 
patriot to assist in the unmasking of the traitors hidden 
in their midst. Maddened by terror the people approved the 
use of organised, legalised terror to root out their internal 
enemies to enable a united front to be opposed to the foreign. 

And, truly, it was time. Never had the aspect been so 
black and threatening as it was on that New Year’s Day, 
L’An II (September 22, 1793). Prussians, entering from the 
north-east, had pushed almost to Verdun: English and 
Austrians, descending from the north-west, had just captured 
Valenciennes : Spanish armies, debouching from the Pyrenees, 
flowed over the south: Marseilles, Lyons and La Vendée 
were in open, and more or less successful, insurrection 
against the central authority: Toulon, the sole remaining 
naval arsenal, had opened its gates to the English, and 
Admiral Hood was strengthening the ramparts, over which 
the Cross of St. George flew side by side with the Fleur de 
Lys. Of eighty-three Departments, forty were in the hands 
of civil or foreign enemies. So Terror becomes the Order of 
the Day, and Representatives of the Convention are sent 
““on mission,” with proconsular powers and their own 
guillotines wherewith to destroy suspects. ‘These proconsuls 
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were the men behind the Terror, who had skilfully manipu- 
lated the fears of the populace to serve their private ends, 
ends which they had now attained. Collot d’Herbois, 
Billaud-Varennes, Carrier, Fouché, Tallien, Barras, Freron— 
were not these the leaders of the Thermidorians, the so- 
called Party of Clemency ? Truly the leopard had changed 
his spots ! 

The noyades and other atrocities of Carrier and _ his 
‘* Company of Marat ” at Nantes are too notorious to mention. 
Tallien, having slain the survivors of the Girondins at Bor- 
deaux, plunged into Saturnalian delights with Sefiora Cabarrus 
leaving his sans-culottes free to go their own bloody way, 
only rousing when a burgher offered to pay good gold (not 
assignats) for his release from the prison where he lay awaiting 
his turn for the reeking knife. Fouché shared Carrier’s 
patriotic work at Nantes and then proceeded to Nevers. 
Here, one of the first de-Christianizers and fast friend of 
Chaumette, he turned the Cathedral into a Temple of Reason 
and placed over the churchyards the famous inscription, 
‘* Death is but an eternal sleep.” He joined Collot d’Herbois 
at Lyons after the recapture of that city by General Dugom- 
mier, and ably seconded this drunken ruffian, who had once 
been hissed off the stage there, in his revenge. Finding the 
guillotine too slow, and that the arms of the patriots wearied 
too soon of wielding the sabre, he inaugurated his “‘ Red 
Masses.” Sixty-four citizens, fast bound, were marched out 
of the city to the Plain of Brotteaux and there mowed down 
with grape-shot. Some days later a second batch of 209, 
men and women, met the same fate. Altogether more than 
two thousand persons perished during the stay of Collot and 
Fouché at Lyons, and their mutilated corpses, flung into the 
Rhone inspired on either bank, he wrote to the Convention, 
“a feeling of terror and a picture of the omnipotence of the 
People.” 

Towards the end of February, 1794, these acts reached 
the ears of Robespierre and the proconsuls were severely 
censured and recalled to Paris. They returned from their 
various despotisms filled with a rancorous hatred against 
Robespierre, with which fear mingled when they encountered 
his glance “as hard as the cold marble of a statue.” In 
Paris they found themselves alone, for on March 24, before 
their return, Hébert and Chaumette had gone to the guillotine, 
and their atheistical-communistic, ultra-Jacobin party scat- 
tered. Hardly a fortnight later Danton and his friends had 
passed the same way. In June came the repeal of Fouché’s 
anti-religious work by the institution of the Feast of the 
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Supreme Being and, two days later, the passing of the Law 
of Prairial 22 (June 10). This amended the Law of Suspects 
of the previous September, abolishing defenders for the 
accused before the Revolutionary Tribunal,” permitting 
juries to convict on moral proof alone if material was not 
forthcoming, and reduced all crimes to one formula: “ all 
those who attempt to destroy liberty, whether by force or 
deceit . . . are declared enemies of the people.’ Here the 
ex-proconsuls saw, or thought they saw, the stage cleared 
for action against them. Fouché, in hiding since his expulsion 
from the Jacobins, set about uniting all who considered 
themselves threatened, assisted by Collot who was bound to 
him as partner of the Lyons mitraillades. 

Quarrels broke out in the Committee and Robespierre 
absenting himself from the meetings, took no active part 
in the government for over six weeks. On Thermidor 8 
(July 26) he reappeared in the Convention and delivered 
a long discourse on the corruption of the State, the Com- 
mittees and their agents. Called upon to name the “ corrupt 
members ”’ he evaded the point, simply saying that ‘‘ Fouché 
had been mentioned,” but the other proconsuls knew he 
was referring to them. There was no time to be lost ; they 
felt themselves doomed if they did not strike first. They 
gathered their forces and did so, and two days later the heads 
of Robespierre, St. Just, Couthon and his other supporters 
rolled into the basket of the guillotine. 

We have said that towards the middle of the month of 
Messidor Robespierre retired from any active share in the 
acts of the Committees and spent his time, in the bitterly 
unjust words of Carlyle, “ stalking in solitary places in the 
fields, with green eyes red-spotted: back bent, hair up.” ” 
This seclusion lasted 45 days, and during all this time his 
signature is missing from the daily death warrants of the 
Committee of Public Safety. In the 45 days preceding his 
retirement, when all these documents bore his signature, 
the number who perished on the scaffold was 577; in the 
period of his absence, when the signing was in the hands of 
the future Thermidorians, the figure mounted to the appalling 
total of 1,286. 

His withdrawal was stated by Billaud, Collot and their 
friends to have been due to the friction generated in the 
Committee of Public Safety by the Law of Prairial. They 
say that they accused him of intending to use this law to 
guillotine Fouché, Tallien, Carrier, and other proconsuls, 
that they obstructed his wishes, treated him as a tyrant and 
made the place so warm that he absented himself from the 
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meetings. But it was not until after he had wrested, in the 
teeth of the Convention, the harmless old visionary Catherine 
Theot, from the hands of Fouquier-Tinville (Messidor 8), 
and the ruturn of St. Just from the front on the llth, that 
these violent scenes took place; in fact, nearly a month after 
the passing of the law. 

The real cause of Robespierre’s disagreement with the 
other members is given by Barras, one of the Thermidorians 
and later a Director. He says,® ‘A quarrel broke out in 
the Committee of Public Safety on the suggestion of a pro- 
scription list, to which Robespierre was justly opposed. 
It was a question of arresting fourteen deputies and some 
citizens, but the list being passed to each member, who 
added names to it, finally reached Robespierre bearing those 
of thirty-two deputies. At this Robespierre said, “ I know 
five or six deputies unworthy of the positions they hold: 
it will be easy to get them to resign,” but I will lend neither 
my vote nor my signature to the execution of any revenges.”’ 
Two friends of Robespierre agreed with him ; heated words 
flew, followed by personalities. The three opposing it were 
treated as Moderates, and Robespierre rose in anger crying, 
“You are killing the Republic! You are the faithful agents 
of the foreigner, who fears the system of moderation we 
ought to adopt.” The meeting became so stormy that 
Collot broke into violent threats against Robespierre, who 
then declared he would leave the Committee as he could not 
with honour sit with executioners, and that he would explain 
to the Convention. The danger attending the publicity of 
this scene was grasped at once, and the rest, blaming the 
patriotic (!) temper of Collot, begged Robespierre, having 
destroyed the list, not to give the enemies of the Republic 
fresh means of attacking her. Robespierre seemed pacitied, 
but when Collot approached to embrace him he repulsed him 
and, in spite of the entreaties of the others, went out.’ Here 
then we have the real reason for Robespierre’s retirement— 
his desire to control and moderate the fury of his ‘Terrorist 
companions. 

There remain records of many other instances of Robes- 
pierre’s efforts to mitigate the force of the Terror. We 
have the testimony of the Royalist, Beaulieu, that he said 
to the book-seller Maret, after the execution of Madame 
Elizabeth, the King’s sister, ‘‘ I assure you, my dear Maret, 
that far from being the author of the death of Madame 
Elizabeth I wanted to save her, but that villain Collot 
d’Herbois tore her from me.”" He had previously had a 
strong dispute over her with Hébert at the Jacobins. It 
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was Robespierre who saved the 73 Girondin deputies from 
Billaud and Amar” ; and Beaulieu, who was in prison during 
the days of Thermidor, tells us that the first impression made 
on him and all the other prisoners by the news of Robespierre’s 
death was the fear of an aggravation of the Terror. 

At the memorable sitting of the Convention on Thermidor 
9 when he was outlawed, did his opponents accuse him of 
having personified the reign of bloodshed and pushed revo- 
lutionary excess to extremes ? Not at all! He was accused 
of having protected the ci-devant nobles, of having dismissed 
the most ferocious of the revolutionary commissioners, of 
having defended Camille Desmoulins. Billaud-Varenne thun- 
dered his accusation of indulgence, “‘ The first time I denounced 
Danton to the Committee Robespierre rose like a madman, 
saying he saw my intentions, that I wanted to destroy the 
best patriots.” Reubell, a personal enemy of Robespierre, 
remarked to Carnot, “I have only this reproach against 
Robespierre : he was too mild.” 

Napoleon told Las Cases at St. Helena that when he was 
before Toulon he had seen letters from Robespierre to his 
brother Augustin, who was a friend of Napoleon, in which 
he complained of the horrors perpetrated by the proconsuls 
who would, he said, kill the Revolution by their tyranny and 
atrocities. Robespierre the younger had been sent on mission 
to the Franche Comté, where he released hundreds of persons 
of all conditions imprisoned by the proconsul Bernard de 
Saintes ; Eve Demaillot was sent on the same errand in the 
Loiret ; Julien to Nantes and Bordeaux and it was on his 
reports that Carrier and Tallien were recalled. Napoleon’s 
opinion of Robespierre was that he was the scape-goat of 
the Revolution, who had been sacrificed because he had 
tried to stay its course, and upon whom the Terrorists had 
thrown all the odium. The great jurist Cambacéres once 
replied to a question of his regarding the condemnation of 
Robespierre, ‘“‘ That, Sire, was a case judged, but not 
pleaded.” 

As to his Dictatorship and the fact that nothing was done 
without his orders or permission, the truth is that at the 
time when this is claimed his supporters were in the minority 
in the Committee of Public Safety and the Committee of 
Streté Générale was openly hostile to him. The public 
prosecutor, Fouquier-Tinville, was among his enemies, and 
Robespierre tried, unsuccessfully, to have him replaced." 
Strange Dictator indeed, as Mons. Mathiez remarks, who had 
all the principal powers of the State antagonistic to him !"* 
The revolution of Thermidor 9 was not the work of men who 
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wished to stop the Terror but of men who had abused it and 
wanted to prolong it for their profit and to shelter behind its 
excesses. It was the triumph of Collot d’Herbois, Fouché 
and Billaud-Varenne, men much more ferocious and blood- 
thirsty than Robespierre, but it was a triumph that had only 
been possible by the support of the moderate party of Boissy 
d’Anglas. So it came about that to the mass of the people 
the death of Robespierre was the death of the Revolutionary 
Government, and, after various fluctuations, those who had 
intended to continue the Terror and who had sacrificed 
Robespierre because he stood in their path, found themselves 
swept away and mastered by public opinion. 


J. Cyrit M. EDWARDS. 


NOTES 


1. The Cinema has now joined its forces with the novelists. In the 
film version of Baroness Orezy’s T'riumph of the Scarlet Pimpernel the repre- 
sentation of Robespierre and his fall would be farcical if it were not that 
too many will accept it as History. 

2. This is now becoming recognised in France where, on the authority 
of Michelet, Danton has long held place as the hero-martyr of the Revolu- 
tion. It was first voiced in England by Mr. Belloc many years ago, but 
without much result. 


3. The Committee of Public Safety had at last mastered the Commune, 
the master of the Convention, and become the supreme power in France. 

4. Fouché was the inventor of this celebrated phrase which was first 
used at Nevers. Robespierre was not an atheist. On Floréal 18 (May 7) 
he took Fouché to task : “‘ Come, tell us Fouché, who deputed you to assure 
the people that the Divinity does not exist ? ” 

5. This was not such an unjust measure as it seems on the face of it. 
The lawyers, according to Couthon, held the accused to ransom in a scanda- 
lous manner, sometimes charging as much as 1,500 livres for their services. 
The unfortunates who could not pay were not defended. However, it made 
little difference to the result if the accused were defended or not ! 

6. The 14 or 15 of Messidor. 

7. Carlyle, The French Revolution, Part III, Bk. VI, Chp. 6. 

8. Memoires de Barras, T. I, p. 339. 

9. We have here the reason of Robespierre’s reluctance to give any names 
when challenged to do so on Thermidor 8. He wished for the resignation 
of the unworthy members, not their traducing before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

10. Récit du Beaulieu, Annales Révolutionnaires, T. VII, p. 255. 
11. October 3, 1793. 

12. Las Cases, Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne, T. 1, chp. 2. 

13. Messidor 8. 


14. Mathiez, Robespierre Terroriste, p. 36. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


Visitors to Edinburgh are flocking to see the collection of 
Scott portraits and manuscripts in the National Gallery on 
the Mound ; it will be on view till the end of September. 
The books and manuscripts shown were catalogued by Dr. 
W. K. Dickson, the ex-Keeper of the Scottish National 
Library. They include the three priceless MSS. that formerly 
belonged to the Advocates’ Library—Marmion, Waverley, 
and Redgauntlet; The Bride of Lammermoor, lent by the 
Signet Library ; and The Fortunes of Nigel, which was lent 
by Mr. Hugh Walpole. Mr. Walpole’s MS. once belonged to 
John Ruskin. In addition to Scott’s own manuscripts, various 
first editions of the novels are shown, and there is an interest- 
ing exhibit of contemporary translations in Irench, Italian, 
German, and other languages. But what interests most is 
the letters. Here is the letter, dated Carlisle, 29th September, 
1797, in which Charlotte Carpenter reports her first meeting 
with Walter Scott to her guardian, the Marquis of Downshire. 
It begins formally—‘‘ My Lord,” tells him about her visit to 
Gilsland, and how expensive living in Carlisle is, and con- 
tinues—‘‘ During my stay at Gilsland I got acquainted with 
Mr. Scott, a gentleman of Edinburgh. He paid his addresses 
to me, which I have accepted only as far as it should be by 
your consent and full approbation. He is of very good 
family, his profession is that of Advocate, and with his con- 
nections and abilities he must rise.” There is also the letter 
(dated Abbotsford, 6th November, 1830) to the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, Charles Hope, in which Scott 
resigned his office of Clerk of Session. In a postscript he 
added : “‘ Government propose to give me as superannuation 
three-fourths of my present salary, which is fully adequate 
to my wants, and wishes where mutton is cheap and salmon 
and black game are plenty. I will think it a very happy day 
should any journey in this country give you an opportunity 
of seeing that the old rat is not quite starved in his hollow 
tree.” 

The portraits and engravings, collected, arranged and 
catalogued by Mr. Stanley Cursiter, R.S.A., the Keeper of 
the National Gallery of Scotland, are as fascinating as the 
books. Apparently, the very large number of engravings— 
over 130 are shown—is due to the fact that in Scott’s lifetime 
engraving was the only method by which portraits could be 
reproduced. Of the thirty or so oil paintings, much the best 
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is Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait, lent from the Windsor 
Collection by the King. This is a three-quarter length, 
painted in 1820 for King George IV. It shows the shrewd, 
but kindly expression of the face, the keen blue eyes, and the 
narrow, but lofty and beautifully shaped brow. There is 
also the bust by Chantry, carved in 1828 for Sir Robert Peel. 
Lockhard said that “ it alone preserves for posterity the cast 
of expression most fondly remembered by all who ever 
mingled in his domestic circle.” 


BROADCASTING IN SCOTLAND. 


The radio station at Falkirk appears to be giving satisfac- 
tory results. This station serves an area within a radius of 70 
to 80 miles from Falkirk, and that is precisely the area where 
the great bulk of the population is found. Listeners in the 
North are provided for by the Aberdeen transmitter, and, if 
one may judge from the bitter complaints that appear in the 
Press, they are none too well provided for. 

It is unfortunate that this new development in wireless 
reception has coincided with a difference between the local 
officials of the B.B.C. and the two chief musical organizations 
in Scotland—the Edinburgh Concert Society and the Glasgow 
Choral and Orchestral Union. It will be recollected that 
one of the most competent orchestras in London (the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra) was quite recently in financial difficulties, 
caused at least partly by the advent of wireless: happily a 
satisfactory agreement was reached between the B.B.C and 
the managers of the orchestra, which resulted in retaining Sir 
Henry Wood at the conductor’s desk and so preventing a 
highly-trained body of British musicians from being dis- 
banded. In Scotland we are faced with a difficulty of the 
same sort. The Scottish Orchestra has been in existence 
for some 80 years, and during that long period of time it has 
given every winter two concerts weekly in Glasgow and one 
in Edinburgh by arrangement with the two managing bodies 
I have named. In addition a certain number of concerts are 
given in other towns, for instance, Aberdeen, Dundee, Helens- 
burgh, etc. The Scottish Orchestra is the only first rank 
orchestra we have. There is indeed no other orchestra (out- 
side London) of the same calibre except the Hallé Orchestra 
in Manchester. And the only other orchestra in Scotland 
of great importance is the Edinburgh Reid Orchestra, an 
endowed body whose conductor is at the same time Professor 
of Music in the University of Edinburgh. The Reid Orchestra 
not only possesses its own endowment, but it is further 
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assisted by an annual grant of £500 from the Corporation of 
Edinburgh and (last year) by a grant of £325 from the B.B.C. 
in respect of concert broadcasts. No one will grudge this 
painstaking body of musicians any assistance it can get. 
And Edinburgh is much indebted to its famous conductor, 
Professor Tovey, for the unusual excellence of the programmes 
which are given, and the soloists who play, at these concerts. 
At the same time I do not think anyone would maintain 
that this partly amateur orchestra can be profitably com- 
pared with an orchestra of the first rank. Yet next winter 
the Reid Orchestra is to be allotted 15 broadcasts at the rate 
of £100 a concert: the Scottish Orchestra is to receive £200 
for two broadcasts. It is true that there will be three other 
broadcasts of concerts given in local centres, but the fees for 
them will be paid not to the Scottish Orchestra but to the 
local promoters. Last winter the Scottish Orchestra received 
£1,000 from the B.B.C. for ten broadcasts ; for the coming 
winter headquarters in London again offered £1,000; but 
the local director cut it down to £500. It is difficult to 
understand why he should want to reduce a Scottish grant 
that has been sanctioned in London. Apparently it is a 
question of policy. The B.B.C. authorities in Scotland want 
to obtain complete control of the Scottish Orchestra, applying 
the Socialist doctrine of nationalization. So the promoters 
were given their choice—hand over the orchestra or accept a 
nominal payment of £200 a year. And, as an instrument of 
intimidation, a new orchestra, the Scottish Philharmonic, has 
been formed which is managed by the B.B.C. and gives its 
concerts in the B.B.C. headquarters in Edinburgh. 

The rights and duties of the B.B.C are not easy to define : 
there is obviously room for difference of opinion as to the 
extent of their powers and the manner in which they should 
be employed. But it is impossible to imagine anything more 
unfair than the use by a semi-State corporation of funds 
derived from the compulsory contributions of the owners of 
wireless sets to ruin a private enterprise like the Scottish 
Orchestra. However, the latter has refused to be dictated 
to by the B.B.C., and one hopes that the local director will 
be compelled to increase the grant offered. 

Scotus. 
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LAWN TENNIS NOTES 


THE result of the Davis Cup match between Germany and 
Great Britain was a shock to the lawn tennis fans of this 
country. Our defeat was as depressing as it was unnecessary, 
and comes as a great blow to our prestige on the courts, 
just when English lawn tennis was beginning to come back 
once more into the picture. No one imagined that Mr. 
Austin would lose both his singles without putting up any 
kind of stern resistance; only the previous week he had 
fought his way through to the final at Wimbledon, playing 
beautiful tennis and with, apparently, plenty of stamina and 
confidence. The conditions for play abroad are, of course, 
very different from Wimbledon; but Mr. Austin has had 
plenty of experience and a player of his standing should be 
able to grapple with and overcome these difficulties when 
the need is great. There must be some explanation for this 
sudden loss of form on the part of our leading player. Mr. 
Austin was unable, owing to illness, to play tennis during the 
early part of this season, and he was therefore experiencing 
the Continental hard court and balls for the first time since 
last autumn. This fact would undoubtedly make it harder 
for him to find his touch than for the rest of the team. <A 
rather natural reaction after his splendid performance at 
Wimbledon may have been partly responsible for it, and those 
who witnessed his matches in Berlin are inclined to believe 
that he was suffering from nerves, possibly brought on by 
the memory of three years ago, when he failed in Berlin in 
similar circumstances. His two opponents, D. Prenn and 
F. von Cramme, are not in the same class as Austin. The 
former we have not seen in this country for some time, and 
the latter showed us at Wimbledon that he is a very 
promising young player; but there are undoubtedly several 
Englishmen in this country who could defeat him even on his 
home courts. Nevertheless, these two Germans in their 
own country are difficult men to beat, particularly D. Prenn, 
whose game is very wily. The slow court made it exceedingly 
difficult for our men to put the ball away, and the industrious 
Prenn, spurred on by his enthusiastic fellow countrymen, 
fought with great courage and endurance. F. J. Perry pulled 
his weight in the team ; he did all that could be expected of 
him by winning a single and a double, and almost succeeded 
in saving the whole situation; that he failed to do so was 
hard luck on him and his country, because his failure to 
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clinch that one match point which he led against Prenn 
meant Great Britain’s dismissal from the Davis Cup com- 
petition of 1932. In the other semi-final tie, Italy defeated 
Japan and thus qualified to meet Germany, who overwhelmed 
them in the final by winning all five matches. 

The women’s International match between Great Britain 
and France was played at Le Touquet and resulted in a win 
for the English team by eight matches to four. Great 
Britain was represented by five players, Miss Heeley, Mrs. 
Whittingstall, Miss Round and Miss Stammers for the 
singles, with Miss Freda James to take the place of Miss 
Stammers in the doubles. As a result of this contest, pride 
of place must be given to Miss Heeley, who was successful 
in all her matches. Her victory over Mlle. Mathieu, France’s 
champion, is the best performance of her career up to date. 
Miss Heeley uses her head and plays a sound, patient, but not 
brilliant game. She does not often make an outright winner, 
but she hardly ever makes a mistake, and consequently is 
exceedingly difficult to beat. Miss K. Stammers, who was 
taking part in her first international contest, did not do 
herself justice. Miss Stammers is developing an _ attack- 
ing, forceful type of game, which we saw at its best when 
at Wimbledon she defeated Mrs. Harper, of the U.S.A. 
Wightman Cup team, and Mlle. Payot, the Swiss champion 
—two “seeded” players. She is quite our most promising 
young player, but it will be a great pity if she indulges in 
much fierce hitting and fails to develop any steadiness and 
defence. A hard-hitting player, on her day, is an almost 
certain winner, but when things are not going just right it 
is essential to have something to fall back on; otherwise 
it often happens that the “ off day” occurs early in the 
tournament, and the player is dismissed from further contest 
before the wonderful drives materialise. 

Mr. Vines is hailed by many as the greatest player of all 
time, and certainly, after his brilliant exhibition of lawn 
tennis, both against Mr. Crawford and Mr. Austin, his sup- 
porters have just cause to acclaim him as such. It is agreed 
that no man has ever before served “ aces”? with such con- 
sistency, and at the same time brought the rest of his game 
up to championship form. Ellsworth Vines does not rely 
only on his service to win his matches, but if and when a 
return is made, he is capable of driving with great speed on 
either the forehand or backhand, and he is a natural volleyer. 
He is the first man to win both the U.S.A. and Wimbledon 
titles before reaching the age of twenty-one. 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”’—not necessarily the ‘rain amounts”—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are : 

(a) That—owing to an excess of rain in Ireland—the total 
rain amount during the coming three months will be 
above the seasonal average when considering the 
British Islands as a whole. 

(6) That during August Scotland and Ireland will experience 
a rainfall in excess of the adopted normal for that 
month. 

(c) That during September there will be a decided excess 
of rain in the West and S.W. and that this excess will 
extend in a modified form to Scotland without affecting 
the East and 8.E. of England. 

(2d) That during the same month the S.E. of England will 
record a slight deficiency of rain. 

(e) That the N.E. Coasts of Scotland will have less rain 
than usual during October. 
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(f) That in the 8.E. of England the temperature during the 
next three months, when taken as a whole, will be 
above the normal figure. 


WEATHER NOTES FoR AUGUST. 


The sequence of weather changes during August in the 
S.E. of England is expected to be somewhat as follows, but the 
exact dates given can only be regarded as approximate :— 


August 1 to 3.—Slightly unsettled at the opening of the 
month. Cool. A little rain on or about August 2. The 
barometer rising at the end of this period. 


August 4 to 16.—A warm, sunny period. Generally fine 
with the exception of a short thundery spell centred about 
August 8 ; a fall of rain and a squally wind about that time. 


August 17 to 25.—Becoming cooler. Generally more 
cloud. Local thunder in scattered places during the first 
three days of this period. Otherwise fair. The wind gradu- 
ally veering into the Northern and Eastern quadrants. 


August 26 to 31.—Less settled. Temperature falling. A 
cool and generally more cloudy period. An interval of rain 
about August 27 and again three days later. The barometer 
low on or about August 27 with a Westerly and S. Westerly 
wind. 

Summary.—The lowest barometer reading in the month 
about August 27. The warmest and sunniest spell centred 
about August 11. Likely times for a shower or interval of 
rain about August 2, August 8, about August 26 or 27, and 
again about August 30 or 31. Local thunder about August 7 
and 8. The finest week of the month situated about August 10 
to 16. The mean height of the barometer during the month 
lowest to the North of the British Islands and highest to the 
South over the Continent. The prevailing wind therefore 
mostly from some Westerly point. Most of the rainfall in the 
N.W. and North of the Kingdom, the least rainfall in the 
South of England. A short spell of Easterly winds between 
August 20 and 24. 

DUNBOYNE, 17.vii.32. 


THE FUR CRUSADE 


To the Editor of The National Review 


Simr,—It is just three years since I started a campaign 
which has now spread all over the world. My object has 
been to inform people, chiefly by means of leaflets and 
advertisements in the press, of the abominable cruelty 
inflicted on wild animals which are trapped for their fur, 
and at the same time to indicate by means of a White List 
those skins which are obtained with a minimum of suffering 
and may therefore be considered as humane. 


I am glad to see that fur fabrics are becoming more and 
more popular and can now be bought at all the best stores. 
Wearing these, of course, entails no cruelty whatever, and 
their manufacture is capable of giving employment to many 
thousands of our own people as soon as a stronger public 
support is forthcoming. 


An old trapper (Edward Breck) who gave up his occupation, 
being nauseated by the cruelty it involved, writes :— 


“How long does the poor victim suffer? The laws say that a 
trapper must visit his traps very often, but as a matter of fact this 
law is never obeyed, on account of the weather conditions. Crossing 
a stream, we looked at our musk rat (musquash) traps. In one was 
a foot and some twisted sinews protruding from it. Many animals 
have been caught by the only foot they possessed, the other three 
feet having been lost in former traps. (N.B.—Sinews cannot be broken 
by twisting ; they must be gnawed through or pulled out from the whole 
length of the limb.) From 8 to 10 beavers are killed for one coat, 
about eighty mink skins make one wrap. Practically all animals 
with paws undergo hellish tortures in the steel trap, which also induces 
an intense thirst that cannot be slaked. If women only knew of these 
things I feel sure that they would never buy another trapped fur.” 


If people will only make a point of asking to be shown 
white list furs, when buying at shops, humane fur departments 
will soon have to be started, as the shops are obliged to 
supply what their customers want. 


I should be grateful for any help your readers can give me 
in this work of outlawing the steel-toothed trap. 


CHARLES VAN DER Byt (Major), 
Wappenham Ho., Founder of the Fur Crusade. 
Towcester, Northants. 


BOOKS, NEW AND OLD 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S LETTERS 


The Letters of Queen Victoria. Third Series, Vol. III. 1896- 
1901. (John Murray. 25s.) 


It is a matter for real regret that this, the ninth volume of 
the Letters of Queen Victoria, brings the long story of her 
life toanend. We had come to look forward to these periodic 
feasts of enjoyment and it is grievous to reflect that they 
are over. We have been privileged to live alongside 
of the Queen throughout the sixty-three years of her reign, 
to share her thoughts and experiences, her joys and sorrows. 
No such record exists of any other monarch, and his subjects 
owe a deep gratitude to His Majesty the King for having 
authorised publication, and to the Editors, Arthur Christopher 
Benson, Viscount Esher and George Earle Buckle, for the 
talent they have displayed in choosing and presenting the 
Letters. Their task was a hard one, for while the mass of 
material made selection difficult, many of the most interesting 
papers had already appeared in print, and were therefore not 
suitable for reproduction. The Editors have brought to their 
work a skill and understanding which amounts to genius, 
Every side of the Queen’s life—public, private and domestic— 
is portrayed. No topic is overstressed, yet each subject is 
brought to its conclusion, and the very atmosphere of those 
days surrounds us. 

In some ways these latest Letters possess a special charm 
for present-day readers, for they treat of matters within the 
grown-up recollection of many of us, and of the development 
of events and tendencies which dominate our lives to this 
day. The volume opens with the Jameson Raid into the 
Transvaal and the bombastic telegram from the German 
Emperor to President Kruger. We are witnessing the earlier 
manifestation of the Imperial megalomania which was to 
plunge the world into war eighteen years later. The Queen 
was quick to note this development in her grandson. Her 
opinions on the subject dispel for ever the idea that her 
Germanophile leanings would have rendered an Anglo-German 
conflict impossible to her mind. Her letter to her excitable 
relative is a masterpiece of dignified reproof. She described 
herself as ‘“‘ your Grandmother to whom you have always 


shown so much affection, and of whose example you have 
always spoken with such respect” ... Equally dignified 
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is the brief entry in her Diary: ‘‘ Wrote a short letter to William 
accepting his explanation that he meant no offence to Eng- 
land.” The effect on William, though salutary, was only 
temporary. The following year, when the war between 
Greece and Turkey—privately referred to by the Empress 
Frederick as “‘ Willy bombarding Sophy ”—-was at its height, 
the Queen telegraphed to the Emperor urging him to use his 
influence to procure an armistice. Her comment on his reply 
is significant: ‘“‘ Received a rude answer from William, sent 
en clair, while my telegram was in cypher.” Small wonder 
that two years later, in 1899, she refers to the anniversary of 
his birth: ‘* William’s fortieth birthday. I wish he were 
more prudent and less impulsive at such an age!” 

She realised, moreover, though British Statesmen have 
constantly failed to understand this, that German aggressive- 
ness had a more sinister end in view than mere arrogance 
and impertinence. In a remarkable letter to the Emperor 
of Russia in 1899, the Queen warns him that Berlin is seeking 
to make mischief between London and St. Petersburg, and 
“that it is so important that we should understand each 
other and that such mischievous and unstraightforward 
proceedings should be put a stop to....’” The German 
love of fishing in troubled waters still persists, and that piece 
of advice is as cogent to-day as ever. Many of our troubles 
arise from the fact that our statesmen continue to ignore it. 

The years 1896-1901 also witnessed the birth of the idea 
of Imperial Union. We are not told who conceived the happy 
thought that the Diamond Jubilee of 1897 should be celebrated 
as a festival of Empire, instead of as a family gathering of 
crowned heads, such as had adorned the Jubilee ten years 
before. It is symptomatic of the views of Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach and Sir William Harcourt, the existing and former 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, that they wept in unison over 
this decision. 

The proposal probably originated as a device to spare the 
Queen undue fatigue, but Joseph Chamberlain, a Secretary 
of the Colonies blessed with a creative imagination, saw his 
chance and leapt at it. His letters show the endless trouble 
he took to ensure that the Imperial significance of the event 
should come home to everyone. He insisted that Lord Roberts 
should lead the Colonial troops in the Procession, though the 
War Office offered the usual official objection that the 
number of men involved did not represent an adequate com- 
mand for a General of his rank ; he induced Lord Salisbury to 
submit in the Honours List the names of eleven Colonial 
Prime Ministers for admission to the Privy Council, a “ pro- 
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posal,’ as Lord Salisbury remarked, “no doubt without 
precedent, but the occasion is quite unique.” He took the 
opportunity of this loyal gathering to initiate the first Imperial 
Conference, and to direct the attention of its members to 
various matters of common interest, commercial relations, 
Imperial defence, communications, immigration and _ the 
question of closer political union. Owing to the inexplicable 
delay in publishing Joseph Chamberlain’s Life, many readers 
will now learn for the first time that we owe the help given 
by the Dominions to Great Britain in two wars, and the hopes 
we cherish with regard to Ottawa, to the fact that in 1897 
there was a minister at the Colonial Office who seized an 
occasion by the forelock and made the most of it, and a 
Sovereign at his elbow who backed him up. 

In Egypt the advance to Dongola, Atbara, and eventually 
Omdurman, brought a new personage within the Queen’s 
ken. ‘Sir Herbert Kitchener,” she writes, “is a striking 
energetic looking man, with rather a firm expression, but very 
pleasing to talk to.” The favourable impression remained 
with her, she encouraged him to write to her freely and kept in 
close touch with his operations and plans. The whole question 
of Army efficiency lay near her heart—she realised that our 
military organisation was not equal to the demands made 
upon it. Had she but known it, the two wars which gave 
her such anxiety were to bear fruit in the re-organisation of 
the Army, and the General she singled out and trusted was 
to organise victory on a scale she had never dreamed of. 
Without the lessons of Egypt and South Africa, and the long 
views of Lord Kitchener, Great Britain might not have 
emerged victorious from the Great War. 

In home affairs these final letters breathe a more peaceful 
spirit than in former years. The Queen encountered no change 
in the Ministry and her trust in Lord Salisbury was complete. 
She felt no nervous anxiety lest the country should be 
betrayed. Also the experience of years had given her con- 
fidence, and although her bodily infirmities increased, she no 
longer complained that her burden was greater than she 
could bear. Yet she had need of all her courage, for the close 
of her reign was stormy. As usually happens in old age, 
she had her full meed of private sorrows ; the death of her 
favourite daughter’s husband, Prince Henry of Battenburg, 
of fever during the Ashanti Expedition, was a heavy blow ; 
and old friends, old servants, dropped off every year. She 
missed them all; she had a human word to say for each of 
them, not excluding the old lady who kept the shop in Braemar. 
Gladstone died, and she found a message of comfort for Mrs. 
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Gladstone which yet remained within the strict bounds of 
truth: “I shall always gratefully remember,” she wrote, 
‘“‘ how anxious he always was to help me and mine in all that 
concerned my personal comfort and welfare. ...” In the 
outside world also the horizon grew dark. When the tumult 
and shouting of June, 1897, had died, there were shrewd 
foreign observers who whispered that the British Empire had 
reached its zenith of glory, and decay would now set in. For 
a time if seemed as if they were right. The crisis of South 
Africa dragged through 1898-9, only to break into war in 
October, 1899. The Letters give no adequate description 
of these prolonged negotiations, and it is the one serious 
defect of this volume that they should fail to do so. For 
instance, the monster Uitlander Petition forwarded to the 
Queen in March, 1899, is merely raentioned by the insertion 
of Sir Arthur Bigge’s covering letter. It would be interesting 
to know what the Queen said about it. For over two years 
the Queen’s Representative upheld the rights of British 
Sovereignty in South Africa in the teeth of open Boer oppo- 
sition and the covert betrayal of her own Cape Ministers, 
and it is impossible to doubt that the Queen was keenly alive 
to the situation. Yet we are favoured with none of her 
views on the subject, save some salutary injunctions to her 
Ministers to send more troops. The story of the British 
struggle to preserve peace and good government in South 
Africa is as important as that of the South African War itself, 
and it should not have been overlaid, even by such important 
topics as the reconquest of the Sudan, the Fashoda incident, 
or the struggle to obtain commissions for selected Army 
bandmasters. 

When, in response to an insolent ultimatum from the Boers, 
the British Government broke off negotiations and war was 
declared, the Queen threw herself into the national cause 
heart and soul. She was eighty years of age, and her strength, 
though she did not know it, was beginning to fail. But she 
realised that she represented to her people all that they were 
fighting for, and she set herself to give them of her courage 
and spirit. Lady Gwendolen Cecil, in her Life of Lord Salis- 
bury, has told of the Queen’s answer to Mr. Balfour’s con- 
dolences on the disasters of the Black Week : ‘‘ Please under- 
stand that no one is depressed in this house; we are not 
interested in the possibilities of defeat ; they do not exist.” 
She reviewed the departing troops, she visited the hospitals ; 
she drove in and out among her subjects, and when the hostile 
feeling in France rendered it inadvisable that she should 
take her yearly holiday on the Riviera, she elected to spend 
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of \ three weeks at the Vice-Regal Lodge, Dublin. She was 
e, | received there with an enthusiasm which might well have 
at | provided subsequent Governments with a lesson on the best 
1e method of governing Ireland, and carried out the arduous 
It programmes planned for her. But on her return to England, 
d | though pleased and elated at her success, she owned herself 
id very tired. Nevertheless, she struggled on gallantly, and 
or | there is something infinitely pathetic in the account of the 
th = Ssdast’ weeks of her life. Any one of her subjects, in similar 
in | circumstances, would have been confined to bed with all 
nm | work and worry kept at a distance. But the Queen could 
1S not give in and no one could replace her. So she rose 
r | every morning, scolding herself when she had overslept after 
1e a restless night, sat through the meals she could not touch, 
mn dictated and signed letters and papers, though she could 
ig hardly see to write. When, on January 22, 1901, the end 
rs came, her subjects had only known for three days that she 
h was ill. 
» | It is worth while to glance back over the record of Victoria’s 
S, life and try to understand whence she derived her power 
re and influence. At the end, no doubt, her family relationships 
or with every civilised Court gave her a unique position. She 
sr | was the Grandmother of Europe. But the private influence 
h | — of women in public affairs has had evil as well as good results, 
h and it was not the mere fact of her position which gave the 
f, Queen her power. She was not an intellectual woman. Her 
it » vocabulary was limited, almost to baldness, her choice of 
t, expressions bordered on the trite. Men of first-rate ability 
4 put forth their best in writing to her ; it is safe to say that she 
never in her life received a careless or slipshod letter, but 
3, there is no evidence that she appreciated the literary quality 
iS or subtle humour of many of these communications. Nor 
e had she a strong-minded masculine nature. On the contrary, 
1, she showed a love for trivial detail which is usually associated 
e with feminine weakness. She recorded almost daily, with 
e€ painstaking accuracy, the geographical position of her break- 
e fast table, the route of her afternoon drive, her turns on the 


= garden, her rests on the sofa. Whence came it then that 
\- men ten times cleverer than herself turned to her for advice, 
a leaned on her for support, held her in unique respect ? The 
t answer must first of all be sought in her sincerity and single 
mind. She was utterly incapable of subterfuge or pretence. 
: ‘Tell me whether a thing is right or wrong ” she is reported 
e to have said. “If it is right I will do it, if it is wrong I will 
d | not. But never let me hear the word ‘expedient.’ Her 
d judgment was excellent, her commonsense drove to the heart 
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of every question and invariably hit the nail on the head. 
Fear was unknown to her; as Lady Lyttelton put it, a vein 
of iron ran through her. Yet with all these qualities the 
Queen may be said to have imposed herself upon her Ministers 
not only on account of them, but mainly because she loved 
her country better than herself. 

She did not merely wish—wishes are often vain—she 
willed that England should be great. God had called her— 
such was her belief—to govern a race whose qualities fitted 
them for a high destiny. That destiny involved exalted 
standards of justice, mercy and honour in dealing with other 
nations. But it also required that England should be strong, 
secure and respected by the world. It was not love of power 
which made Victoria seem autocratic ; it was her sense of the 
responsibility of power. We have travelled far from her 
path to-day, but our place in the world will once more be 
assured when our leaders realise, as she did, that greatness 
does not consist in giving away our possessions and with them 
our responsibilities. Queen Victoria’s subjects knew what she 
meant to them. When, on that foggy January evening, the 
London gas lamps flared down on the poster headlines : 
DEATH OF THE QUEEN, the people felt stunned by their 
loss. One of the cornerstones of England’s prestige and 
power had been taken away. For two generations English- 
men had founded their sense of duty to their country, as on a 
rock, on the character of the Queen, and never once had she 
failed them. 

Mary MAXsE. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Studies in Sublime Failure. By Shane Leslie. (Ernest Benn. 
15s.) We certainly live in an age of cannibalism. Some 
people go so far as to publicly devour the bones of their 
parents in so-called memoirs or reminiscences. We should, 
perhaps, count it for grace to Mr. Shane Leslie that he only 
swallows an uncle by marriage, Mr. Moreton Frewen. The 
‘** Sublime Failures ”’ are Lord Curzon, Parnell, Cardinal New- 
man, Coventry Patmore, and Moreton Frewen. They are 
ticked off a la Lytton Strachey—how much has he not to 
answer for !—and a brief résumé, not over-accurate as to 
facts, is given of their careers. Somehow, when we think of 
the really distinguished men, “ shot,” in film parlance, by 
Mr. Shane Leslie, we wonder what they would have thought 
of their self-appointed biographer. The last sketch in the 
book is that of Moreton Frewen. His many old friends 
will not find the charm they remember, Mr. Shane Leslie does 
not show any power of being charmed, but the brief record of 
Mr. Frewen’s many activities may serve to remind them of 
the prophet whose views on some questions were so far ahead 
of his contemporaries. 


The Gap in the Curtain. By Jobn Buchan. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) This is Mr. Buchan at his best, and very 
glad are we to see him in that high form again. The story is 
more than good, it is really original. Professor Moe, a German, 
has discovered that people can train themselves under certain 
conditions to get glimpses of the future. He comes to stay 
at an English country house, where he collects seven people 
willing to experiment. They do so—we are not going to spoil 
our readers’ pleasure in this book by saying how—and at the 
appointed time five people out of the seven get pre-knowledge 
of news twelve months ahead. The rest of the book is taken 
up with the story of their lives during the twelve months that 
they are in possession of this unique knowledge, and of what 
that knowledge leads to. The story is told by one of the party, 
who had no such vision, but who is confided in by the five less 
fortunate people; he, being a Member of Parliament—like 
Mr. Buchan himself—is a little too fond of House of Commons 
politics, which he does not make quite as interesting to us as 
it evidently is to himself. The stories about the adventures of 
the seers are palpitating with interest, and very varied. 


Bred in the Bone : A New Dartmoor Story. By Eden Philpotts. 
(Hutchinson & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d.) In a tiny foreword, Mr. 
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Philpotts tells us that, in his view, character is destiny. 
This book gives us his philosophy in the shape of a story about 
crime. Laurence Bryden is murdered by his brother Peter, 
and Peter’s betrothed, Avis, who, being engaged openly to 
one brother and secretly to the other, is the instigator of the 
crime. Conscience slowly drives Peter, in spite of a happy 
marriage with Avis, to suicide, a suicide condoned—nay 
encouraged—by his wife, in whose bone is bred murder, her 
father having died on the gallows. The tale is poignant and 
most admirably told; if it has the plot of a detective crime 
story, it resembles the usual thriller in no other way, for it 
is a work of art, with each thing in its appointed place. 
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Ireland, Dupe or Heroine, by the Earl of Midleton, K.P. 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 
Lord Midleton is an Irish landlord who was all the early part and middle 


of his life a Unionist. In 1921, however, he appeared to change sides. This 
book is a defence of Balfourism in Ireland. 


General Sir John Maxwell. By Sir George Arthur. (Murray, 
15s.) 


A sound biography of a soldier’s forty years on active service. The Duke 
of Connaught, to whom Maxwell was Chief of Staff for some years, con- 
tributes an informative preface. 


The Twelfth Hour of Capitalism. By Kuno Renatus. (Allen 
and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 


The views of Herr Renatus are not ours, but this is not a book which can 
be ignored by any student of the present economic crisis. 


The King’s Book. With an Introduction by T. A. Lacey. 
(S.P.C.K., 6s.) 


The Church Historical Society has issued, “as a modest memorial ” 
to a great scholar, Canon Lacey’s edition, completed just before his death 
this year, of this sixteenth century “‘ necessary doctrine and erudition for 
any Christian man.” 


Victoria County Histories. Kent. Volume III. (St. Catherine 
Press, £3 3s.) 


The latest volume of this great national work, of which all Englishmen 
should be proud, falls not a whit below the high standard set by its pre- 
decessors. Perhaps there is more history in Kent than in any other of 
our counties : so the editors almost persuade even those who own another 
allegiance. 


Saisie sallitl 
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